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PROVISION FOR THE DEAF IN THE FORMER 
KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA! 


In former times no provision whatever was made 
for the deaf. This class of people was permitted to 
go to ruin, if one may so put it, on the streets. The 
fact that the deaf did not talk as other people did, 
sufficed to put them on the same levelas the demented. 
Great excitement was aroused when, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the learned and distin- 
guished Be 2dictine monk, Pedro de Ponce (born 
1520) in the monastery of San Salvador at Saha- 
gun, in Spain, taught speech to two deaf brothers 
and a sister of the field marshal de Velasco of 
Castile, and the son of the governor of Aragon, with 
great success. .\ hundred years later (1620) ap- 
peared the first contribution on the subject of the 
education of the de f, written by a fellow country- 
man of Ponce, Juans ‘blo Bonet. This book is still 
of distinct value to our »rofession. From Spain the 
movement to educate tie deaf and dumb spread to 
other countries—France, England, Germany, Hol- 
land. But it was always only a limited number of 
the deaf and dumb that derived any benefit from 
these isolated experiments. The first steps were 
taken under the direction of the clergy, physicians 
and private teachers. The public in general knew 
nothing of them. 

It was only with the establisiiment of the first 
school for the deaf at Paris (1770) through the 


1 Translated from the German by Mr. Paul Lange, instructor in 
the Wisconsin School. 
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efforts of the Abbe de 1’Epée and that at Leipzig 
(1778) by the great precentor and teacher, Samuel 
Heinicke, that the movement to educate the deaf was 
placed on a broader foundation. But progress was 
slow. It was mainly through private beneficence 
that aid was given in the various countries. Only 
later did the development of a system of educating 
the deaf take such form that states, provinces and 
municipalities came to the aid of charity in promot- 
ing the education of the deaf. The kingdom of 
Prussia, in particular, boasted of one institution for 
the deaf in 1800 (in Berlin) with 34 pupils, while in 
1825 it had six institutions with 151 pupils—a super- 
ficial census of the number of deaf capable of re- 
ceiving instruction in Prussia gave their number as 
1,700. By 1852 the number of institutions for the 
deaf in Prussia had increased to 22 with 842 pupils. 
In the year 1875 there were 37 institutions caring 
for 2,351 children and in 1900, 46 institutions with 
an attendance of 4,071 pupils. With the loss of the 
province of Posen and other sections in recent times 
some institutions for the deaf have also been lost. 

As the foregoing figures indicate, great strides 
were made in the education of the deaf after the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. On April 30, 1873, 
there was enacted the so-called endowment statute 
with reference to the endowment of provincial 
organizations, and on July 8, 1875 (Statutes p. 497) 
the law providing for the enforcement of section 5 
and 6 of the former statute. In order to be able to 
take advantage of funds appropriated by the gov- 
ernment for provincial associations it became incum- 
bent to make ‘‘provision for the aid of the insane, 
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the deaf, and the blind.’’ A result of this law in 
Silesia was the enlargemei:t of the institutions for 
the deaf at Breslau and Ratibor to accommodate 144 
pupils each. But there was still lacking in Prussia 
a compulsory school attendance law, although such 
provision had been made in many of the small Ger- 
man states as for instance in Saxe-Weimar-Hisen- 
ach (1874), in Oldenburg (1876), in Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha (1877), in Anhalt (1884), Saxe-Meiningen 
(1887), in Brunswick (1894), in the free city of 
Bremen (1898). Within the bounds of these states 
however there were only eight of the 91 institutions 
for the deaf in Germany. With 83 German institu- 
tions it was still left to the option of the parents or 
guardians of the children whether or not they wished 
to place them in an institution. Lack of judgment 
on the part of the relatives, misguided ove 'of 
parents, and ignorance regarding the method of 
obtaining admission kept many an eligible child out 
of school. 

In Prussia an end was put to this condition of 
things in 1911 when it was determined that the 
Prussian ‘‘Statute for the care and education of 
the deaf of April 1, 1901’’ had proved ineffective 
in laying hold of all deaf children. On the 7th of 
August of that year the Prussian diet passed ‘‘a 
statute for the schooling of deaf and dumb and 
of blind children.’’ This went into effect on April 
1, 1912. The law in the first place defines the term 
‘‘deaf and dumb’’. Regarding this term there has 
been, and still exists in wide circles, much dif- 
ference of opinion. When 106 years ago, in the year 
1819, thedistinguished provincialcouncilor and medi- 
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cal director, Dr. Mogalla, decided to aid the deaf 
of Silesia, he founded a ‘‘Private Society for the 
Erection of an Institution for the Education of the 
Congenitally Deaf of Silesia.’”? Frequently reor- 
ganized, it is still doing a great work for the deaf 
as an ‘‘ Association for the Instruction and Training 
of the Deaf,’’ though it has long gone beyond the 
term ‘‘congenitallydeaf.’’ Neitherdoes the Prussian 
compulsory education law recognize such a narrow 
definition of deafness. After stating in Section I that 
deaf children,whohavepassedtheirseventhyear and 
appear sufficiently developed to receive instruction, 
are required to attend an institution for the deaf, 
it adds: ‘‘The term ‘deaf children,’ according to 
this statute, includes mute, deaf and such children, 
whose remnants of hearing are so small that they 
are not able to acquire speech in a natural manner 
and are no longer able to understand the acquired 
speech through the ear.’’ The institutions for the 
deaf are therefore not only for children deaf from 
birth but also for such as have become deaf in in- 
fancy or childhood. There may also be admitted 
children who are so hard of hearing that they are 
unable, when the face is turned away, to understand 
a whisper at a distance of two yards, or are no 
longer able to comprehend common speech at a 
distance of four yards and are therefore unable to 
be taught with success in a school for the hearing. 
These institutions are further for such children as 
have lost their hearing through some sickness at 
the age of 7, 8, 9, or later. In recent times these 
were in the Silesian institutions, for instance, a large 
number of children who had lost their hearing 
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through spinal meningitis. Upon their recovery 
from this illness, these children had to learn to read 
the lips and were then placed in a class according 
to their age and intelligence. Since they possess a 
better command of language than congenitally deaf 
children, they make very good progress and are 
generally among the best pupils of the institution. 
Finally mute children having hearing are also placed 


in institutions for the deaf. 

The compulsory education law applies to deaf 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen. An 
exception may be made with children who, because 
of physical or mental retardation or for any other 
reason, enter school late. In this case the period 
may be extended three years. This may also be 
done with children who may have entered promptly 
but failed to complete the course of study, yet, by 
reason of their physical and mental development, 
give promise of doing so if they be permitted to 
remain. 

According to the above-mentioned endowment law 
providing for the deaf, the blind and the insane, the 
law leaves the education of the deaf to the city or 
town councils (provincial councils). These are re- 
quired to provide for sufficient institutions for the 
education of the deaf with proper teaching and 
supervising personnel and other necessary equip- 
ment. It is left to them, however, either to equip 
their own institutions or to place the children in in- 
stitutions of associations, public societies or private 
persons, which have been approved by the educa- 
tional authorities.” 


2 This is the case in Silesia. Here the provincial government has 
made arrangements with ‘‘Societies for the Instruction and Train- 
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The arrangement for the admission of children is 
in detail as follows: The supervision of the deaf 
children reaching school age is incumbent on the 
local authorities (magistrates, mayors, town or vil- 
lage boards, and landlords). These are also required 
to keep a list of deaf children not yet of school 
age. In the directory are to be included all children 
who come under the term ‘‘deaf’’ as defined by the 
statute. All children who are both deaf and blind 
are also to be enumerated in the list. The deaf and 
blind are, it is true, not included by the statute, but 
the provincial councils as a rule voluntarily aid in 
providing for their education in the institution for 
the deaf-blind at Nowawes near Potsdam. The 
local authorities later, after a definitely prescribed 
period, turn these lists over to the local school 
authorities, (the school board directors). The 
school director in the country, and in the cities 
which are not free, hand them in to the District 
Superintendent and the chairman of the country 
board, who turn them in to the governor. In the 
free cities the governors receive the lists through 
the school committee. If the fact that a child is deaf 
is not discovered until he has been admitted in the 
public schools, the principals are required as soon 
as possible to furnish the necessary information to 
the competent authorities (i. e., in the free cities to 


ing of the Deaf’’ long existing in all government districts, which 
regulate the mutual rights and obligations and provide for the 
housing of the deaf children. The Breslau Society for the Education 
of the Deaf, which has done so much for the education of the deaf 
of Silesia, as a rule comprises 24 respected citizens of Breslau. 
Rich gifts of charity either through members or through their efforts 
have always been bestowed upon the institution. The memorial 
tablets of this institution, which is more than a hundred years old, tell 
an eloquent tale of charitable devotion to this cause. 
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the school committee; in other cities and in the 
country to the government. Every child that is list- 
ed must be examined by the district, city or school 
physician in order to dejermine his physical and 
mental development and ability to receive instruc- 
tion. The examination is compulsory; if need be, 
coercive measures may be taken. For the physical 
examination the authorities furnish question blanks, 
the answers to which must be given to the examining 
physician. 

Unfortunately, the statements which the parents 
are required to make—causes of deafness, etc.—are 
often very inaccurate. In other things also the ques- 
tion blanks often vary greatly from the truth, as for 
instance in replies regarding the child’s ability to 
hear, his intelligence, ete. It would be very desir- 
able, therefore, if in these examinations and the 
accompanying answers of the question blanks an 
experienced educator of the deaf were consulted to- 
gether with the physician. If the physical examina- 
tion shows that the child is retarded in his develop- 
ment and that he cannot dispense with the mother’s 
care without detriment to his mental and physical 
welfare and is unable to receive instruction in an 
institution, the regulation regarding compulsory 
school attendance may be extended three years. The 
supervision of school attendance is not necessary if 
parents or guardians desire to place the child in an 
institution without the intervention of the city or 
town council or if they otherwise sufficiently provide 
for his education (by private instruction). In this case 
the proper authorities need only determine whether 
the private instruction is efficient. It may be regarded 
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so if imparted by specially trained teachers, who have 
passed the necessary examination. This is absolute- 
ly required for the instruction in articulation and 
foundation in speech. The provincial board of edu- 
cation which has charge of institutions for the 
deaf, may order a revision of the private instruc- 
tion of a deaf child. If this revision discloses defi- 
ciencies, the statute provides that the child be 
placed in an institution after determining that he is 
of school age. Deaf children not capable of receiv- 
ing instruction are again turned over to the parents 
or relatives. This rejection in no way relieves the 
city or town council of its duty in providing for these 
children. In Silesia, for instance, at the request of 
parents the Commission for the Care of the Poor is 
authorized by the Statute of July 1891 to place 
children who are incapable of receiving instruction 
in the home for the deaf which has existed for a 
number of years at Liegnitz. Previous to this such 
children had been placed in schools for the feeble- 
minded at Schreiberhau, Freiburg, and Kraschnitz. 
Backward deaf children of Silesia, for whom insti- 
tutions for the deaf had only served as a retreat, are 
more recently being sent to the above-mentioned 
home for the deaf and instructed and trained sepa- 
rately from other deaf children, the commissioner for 
special instruction making provision with the home 
for such instruction. 


The expense incurred by placing a child in an in- 
stitution for the deaf, i. e., the first outfit of clothing, 
the funeral of such as die in the institution, the 
transportation home of the child finally discharged 
from the institution, must be borne by the Commis- 
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sioner for the Care of the Poor of the locality in 
which the child resides. All other expenses incurred 
in boarding, instructing and training the child must 
be met by the city or town council (provincial coun- 
cil). To this must be added the expense of clothing 
(not including the first outfit), medical treatment, 
and the traveling expenses home during their vaca- 
tions. The city or town councils are permitted to 
demand reimbursement from the child or from those 
responsible by law for his support. The expense of 
administration, the building and maintenance of in- 
stitutions erected by the city or town councils, the 
instruction and training are not included. The local 
Commissions for the Poor have the same privilege 
as regards expenses borne by them. In certain cases 
the district is obliged to remit to the local Commis- 
sion for the Care of the Poor at least two-thirds of 
the expense incurred by the latter. These principles 
also apply when the city or town councils make ar- 
rangements with institutions established by societies, 
ete., for placing their deaf children in these institu- 
tions. In Silesia the question of expense, entirely 
independent of contracts made between the provin- 
cial government and the managing committees of in- 
stitutions maintained by societies, is solved by the 
provincial governor. He collects for each child in 
the Silesian institutions in Breslau, Ratibor, and 
Liegnitz, besides a single payment of 160 marks for 
clothes, 720 marks annually from the relatives, or 
from the local Poor Commissions if the relatives are 
unable to pay this. For these 720 marks annually, 
the child receives lodging, board, clothing, instruc- 
tion, books, writing and drawing materials, free 
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treatment in case of illness and three vacation trips 
to his parents annually. Still, as the writer of this 
article knows from experience, the provincial gov- 
ernment in many cases has great difficulty in collect- 
ing this sum which under present conditions is ex- 
ceedingly small. It would certainly have facilitated 
matters if the local poor commission had been en- 
tirely dispensed with in the statute. 

With the discharge of the pupils from the institu- 
tion after confirmation, confession, or communion 
all obligation of the city or the town council for the 
care of the child ends. Many of the discharged go 
home and aid their parents'on the farm; many learn 
a trade. There are different occupations which the 
deaf may be taught in school, namely tailoring, shoe- 
making, tinsmithing, locksmithing, wood carving, 
harness making, bookbinding, basket making and 
gardening. We further see them find profitable 
employment as typesetters, sculptors, stone masons, 
lithographers, and painters. The girls learn dress- 
making, ironing, millinery, etc. There are a number 
of old responsible master workmen who like to em- 
ploy deaf apprentices. The institutions strive to give 
free aid and advice to parents, master workmen and 
apprentices. Every master workman who trains a 
deaf apprentice, receives a premium of 200 marks 
from the government. Aside from this there are 
in all Prussian provinces, societies for the social 
and spiritual advancement of the adult deaf. 
Silesia has in each of its three districts a society 
for the aid of the needy deaf. There has been es- 
tablished by the ‘‘Society for the Instruction and 
Training of the Deaf’’ in Breslau a fund which is 
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in the charge of the director of their institution. 
Its means are primarily for the benefit of former 
pupils of the Breslau institution. 

For a number of years the church authorities, 
Evangelical as well as Catholic, have been taking 
a special interest in the spiritual welfare of the adult 
deaf. By an arrangement with the authorities of 
institutions for the deaf, at the expense of the 
church, ministers who are ready and willing to 
act as spiritual advisors of the deaf, are given a 
course of instruction which aims to familiarize 
them with the deaf and their methods of instruction. 
In Silesia these courses for Evangelical ministers 
are given at the institution for the deaf at Breslau 
under the direction of the superintendent of the 
institution. At the same time young Catholic priests 
in Konikt are given lectures on the education of the 
deaf by an experienced Catholic instructor of the 
institution, which ends with a visit to the institu- 
tion.’ 

Although the intercourse of the deaf with their 
hearing co-workers is sometimes difficult, it may be 


3In the year 1913 there was a convention in Berlin of the various 
Prussian societies for the aid of the deaf which was attended by a 
large number of official representatives of institutions for the deaf. 
To show the sphere of their activities, I will enumerate the papers 
read there :—‘‘ Experience in the Building and Furnishing of Homes,’’ 
(Supt. Radomski, Posen); ‘‘ Experiences in the Vocational Training 
of the Deaf,’’ (Director Wollerman, Stettin); ‘‘Experiences in 
Obtaining Employment,’’ (Ullbrich, teacher of the deaf at Breslau) ; 
‘‘How Can We Hinder Beggary from Institution to Institution?’’ 
(Simon, teacher of the deaf at Halle); ‘‘Experiences in the Spiri- 
tual Guidance of the Deaf;’’ (Director Huschens, Trier); ‘‘ Provi- 
sion for the Deaf in the Metropolis,’’ (Loebe, teacher of the deaf 
at Berlin); ‘‘How Can We Keep the Deaf from the Large Centers 
of Population?’’ (Arendt, teacher of the deaf at Berlin); ‘‘The 
Codperation of the Deaf in Aiding Their Less Fortunate Brethren,’’ 
(Property Owner Gottweiss, chairman of the Public Society for 
the Deaf at Berlin). 
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said with pride that in most cases their work is 
entirely satisfactory and they bravely take their 
placce alongside their hearing co-workers. The war, 
which offered to the deaf positions from which they 
had previously been barred, has proven this. One 
may readily say that the deaf of to-day by their 
education and training have in a great majority of 
ways become a valued social factor. They marry 
and maintain families, and with full consciousness 
join in the activities of life, its sorrows and joys. 
Unfortunately the war and the resultant ruin have 
in spite of the school laws caused great irregulari- 
ties in the attendance of children of school age—at 
least in Silesia. Even to-day there are many chil- 
dren coming under the term deaf as defined by the 
law, who are in other schools,—private schools and 
institutions for the feeble-minded, where they are 
wholly out of place. Here ithe physicians could be 
of great aid by keeping their eyes on all children 
classed as deaf by the statute and reporting them to 
the institutions for the deaf. 


JOHANNES KARTH, 
Director of the Breslau Institution, 
Breslau, Germany. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


If one may judge from the plans formulated and 
the preparations already made, the twenty-fourth 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf bids fair to be a most instructive as well 
as pleasurable occasion. The program for the 
meeting emphasizes the practical treatment of class 
room problems that are of real concern to teachers 
of deaf children. 

Accommodations will be available in the lowa 
School at the rate of $10 for the term of the conven- 
tion; accommodations covering less than the full 
term will be charged for at the rate of $2 per day. 
For meals only the charge will be fifty cents per 
meal. Reservations should be made in advance. For 
those desiring ‘‘outside’’ accommodations, there are 
several hotels in the city available. 

Council Bluffs ‘as a central point is most favorably 
situated, being easy of access via numerous railway 
lines. For the convenience of parties passing 
through Chicago, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway will operate on their Omaka trains 
special cars for their exclusive occupancy should 
they so desire. These trains leave Union Station in 
Chicago at 10:45 a.m. and 6:10 p.m., arriving in 
Omaha 12:30 am. and 7:47 am., respectively. 
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Agents of this line have been instructed to provide 
such special accommodation. 

Although there is no special rate to Council Bluffs 
for this occasion, one may, however, obtain the usual 
summer excursion tickets available at this time of 
the year with stop-over privilege at Council Bluffs. 
This will offer a splendid opportunity to teachers 
from the East to see something of the glories of the 
West. For instance, from Washington, D. C., the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company proposes 
the following schedules of rates: round trip, sum- 
mer excursion, fare, Washington to Denver or Colo- 
rado Springs, $85.45, whereas, the round trip regular 
fare to Council Bluffs from Washington would be 
$90.82. In addition, the round trip excursion tickets 
may be routed going out through Council Bluffs and 
returning the same way, or by Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, and are good for return until 
October 31st., with stop-over at any point. Such 
tickets, moreover, do not require validation. 

All indications point to a very successful meeting. 
Our objective, then, is Council Bluffs; our aim, to 
make it the best convention yet held, one that will 
reflect justly all shades of opinion, and present 
clearly all phases of the best in the process of 
educating deaf children. 


THE PROGRAM 


Monday, June 29: 
8:00 P. M.—Opening Session, Supt. E. A. Gruver, 
chairman. 
Invocation. 
Addresses of Welcome, State and School 
Officials. 
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Response, Dr. N. F. Walker, President- 

Lecture, ‘‘ America’s Greatest Trail,’’ Prof. 
H. R. Driggs, New York University. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, June 30 to 
July 3: 

9 :00-10:00 A. M.; and 10:00-11:00 A. M.—Class Dem- 
onstrations. 

Sense Training, Miss Adalia) Skinner, of 
the School. 

Primary Language, Miss Dorothy R. Zie- 
bach, of the Iowa School. 

Objective Arithmetic—Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced, Supt. F. W. Booth, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Mary E. Hill, Miss Edith 
Wyckoff and Mr. J. W. Murphy, of the 
Nebraska School. 

Straightening Language Manually, Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia School. 

Building Language, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 
Nebraska School. 

Geography, History, Language, ete., Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, Iowa School. 

Rhythm, Miss Augusta Haaser, Nebraska 
School. 

‘““Ask; Say; Tell,’? Mrs. Margaret C. 
Smith, Colorado School. 

Tuesday, June 30: 
Appointment of Committees. 
9 :00-11:00 A. M. Class Demonstrations. 

11:00 A. M.—‘‘Vitalizing English,’’ Howard R. 
Driggs, professor of English in Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

‘*More and Better English,’’ Prof. Elizabeth 
Peet, Gallaudet College. 

Auricular Section, Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, of the Horace Mann School, presiding. 
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2:00 P. M.—‘‘ Residual Hearing,’’ Dr. C. C. Bunch, 
research professor of Ophthalmology and 
Oral Surgery, Iowa University. 
‘‘What Detroit is Doing for her Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Pupils,’’ Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, of the Detroit Day-School. 
‘‘Auricular Training at the Wright Oral 
School,’’ Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 
8:00 P. M.—Reception, Supt. and Mrs. E. A. 
Gruver, of the Iowa School. 
Wednesday, July 1: 
9 :00-11 :00 A. M.—Class Demonstrations. 
11:00 A. M.—Lecture, Hon. L. C. Oberlies, chair- 
man, Nebraska State Board of Control. 
2:00 P. M.—Oral Section, Miss Enfield Joiner, of 
the North Carolina School, presiding. 
‘‘Original Language in Primary Grades,’’ 
Miss Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School. 
‘‘Language in Intermediate Grades,’’ Mrs. 
Myrtle L. Henderson, Des Moines Day- 
School. 
‘“‘The Use of Pictures in Teaching Lan- 
guage,’” Miss Mabel K. Jones, Public 
School No. 47. 
3:00 P. M—‘‘Observations of Foreign Schools,’’ 
John D. Wright, of the Wright Oral 
School. 
4:30 P. M.—Visit to the Iowa School for Feeble- 
Minded at Glenwood. 
Address, Dr. George Mogridge, Superin- 
tendent. 
Thursday, July 2: 
9:00 A M.—Class Demonstrations. 
11:00 A. M.—Educational Address, subject and 
speaker to be announced later. 


2:00 P. M.—Industrial Section, J. L. Johnson, of 
the New Jersey School, chairman. 
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As planned at present the program for the Industrial 
Section will take the form of round table discussions to be 
opened by the presentation of brief papers as follows: 


‘‘The Organization and Supervision of the 
Industrial Department,’’ Arthur P. 
Buchanan, principal of the Texas School. 

| ‘‘The Proper Training of Shop Teachers as 

the Solution of Most of Our Problems,’’ 
H. M. MeManaway, superintendent of the 
Virginia School. 

‘‘Industrial Work for Girls,’’ Miss Mary 
Griffin, Colorado School. 

‘Homemaking as a Vital Part of Industrial 
Training for Girls,’’ Mrs. Margaret W. 
Elstad, Gallaudet College. 

‘*Should the School or the Shop Teach Shop 
Language?’’ H. J. Menzemer, president of 
the Montana School. 

‘‘Automobile Repairing as a Profitable 
Trade for the Deaf,’’ Wm. C. Caldwell, 
principal of the California School. 

‘*Sending Shop Teachers to Summer-Course 
Schools,’’ Henry 8S. Morris, North Dakota 
School. 

‘‘Bookbinding, a Practical and Profitable 
Trade for the Deaf,’’ Dr. J. S. Long. 

‘‘Freehand Drawing and Applied Art as a 
Shop Subject,’’ Kelly H. Stevens, New 
Jersey School. 

7:00 P. M.—Lecture, ‘‘ Heredity and Environment,”’ 
Rev. J. R. Perkins, pastor, Congregational 
Church, Council Bluffs. 

Friday, July 3: 

9 :00-11 :00 A. M.—Class Demonstrations. 
11:00—Address, Dr. N. F. Walker, President. 
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2:00 P. M.—Round Table Discussion. 

Teachers, Contracts, Measurements, etc.; 
Mr. O. C. Smith, of the Illinois School; 
Supt. I. B. Gilbert, of the Michigan 
School. 

Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals; Dr. Augustus Rogers, of the 
Kentucky School. 

Day-Schools, Miss Mabel E. Adams, of the 
Horace Mann School. 

3:00 P. M.—The ‘‘L. P. F.’’; Dr. J. S. Long. 
8:00 P. M.—Reception, Supt. and Mrs. F. W. 
Booth, of the Nebraska School. 
Saturday, July 4: 
9:00 A. M—Business Meeting. 

Report on the Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf, Prof. I. S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Discussion; ‘‘The College’’ 

‘‘Aims of Gallaudet College,’’ Dr. Charles 
R. Ely, Gallaudet College. 

Meeting of the Gallaudet College Alumni. 

Adjournment. 
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LIGHT FROM AFAR ON A HOME PUZZLE 


Considering the very valuable results which have 
been secured in our school during the past thirty 
years by training approximately one third of our 
pupils to use the small powers of sound perception 
which they possessed on entering school, and which, 
as a matter of fact, they had always possessed, it 
has always been a surprise and puzzle to us that 
more of the same work that we do has not been done 
elsewhere. 

Very much has been written about ‘‘auricular 
training’’ that long experiment has shown us to be 
of little or no practical value. By practical value we 
mean placing the pupil in a position to be communi- 
cated with by ear. 

We have tried to explain in writing and by the 
spoken word the very homely and simple procedure 
that patient experiment has shown us is the only 
way to get really valuable and practical results. 
But in spite of all we could write and all we could 
say, the daily exercises which we use with about 30 
per cent of our pupils have never been very gener- 
ally adopted and incorporated in the daily programs 
of the schools. In far away India we seem to have 
stumbled on one explanation of this puzzling indif- 
ference of many earnest teachers toward what we 
consider one of the most effective and Waluable 
activities within their easy reach. 
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During our visit to the Calcutta School for the 
Deaf, we found the principal and the teachers full 
of questions with regard to this matter of the train- 
ing of hearing, as they had come to look upon us as 
one of the special advocates of this phase of teach- 
ing. They produced pupils in whom they had found 
evidence of hearing and asked us to show, by work- 
ing with these boys and girls, how we thought the 
problem should be attacked. 

We took pleasure in doing this, and the questions 
the principal, Mr. Chatterji, put to us showed one or 
two reasons why more principals do not inaugurate 
the work which we advocate. 

The first question he asked was what effect this 
training had upon the pupil’s speech, showing that 
he did not realize that the exercises were not pri- 
marily for speech improvement. We told him that it 
could never do any harm, and that we had found in 
most instances the speech, especially the natural 
rhythm of speech, was improved, but that this was 
purely a ‘‘by-product’’ and was not the aim of the 
work. 

Then he said that a certain boy, whom he indicated, 
heard almost perfectly, yet he had not been able to 
make much educational progress, though they could 
converse in a limited way with him wholly by ear. 
He indicated doubt as to the advisability of spend- 
ing time and effort on the pupils who heard far less 
than that boy, since even with him they could accom- 
plish but little. 

The situation in the Calcutta School is precisely 
that to be found in every other school for the deaf. 
There are always a certain number of pupils with so 
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much hearing that, if their mental equipment were 
different, they would not be in a school for the deaf 
at all. It is these pupils, with whom but little prog- 
ress can be made, either by ear or eye, that have 
given the impression of futility to the effort to teach 
children who are far more deaf, to associate ideas 
with the sounds of spoken language. 

The fact has not been understood that there are 
other pupils with average, or exceptional, mental 
equipment who, though they possess a slighter and, 
probably, much shorter range of hearing, can be 
taught to comprehend language by the ear alone. 
That this is a fact we, in our school, have amply 
demonstrated in many instances during: the past 
thirty years. 

Where it is possible to train a pupil so that any 
person speaking distinctly, and with moderate in- 
tensity, close to the ear, can communicate with that 
pupil, the value of such training can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. In the first place it enables the pupil to 
be communicated with in the normal, human way by 
any person speaking his language. In the second 
place it develops an area in the brain of the pupil 
that can be reached in no other way. In the third 
place, working along this line one has all the force 
of inheritance and brain tendency helping. Instead 
of having to break new paths in the brain matter, 
as is necessary in the exclusive training of the deaf 
by eye, the teacher takes advantage of the physio- 
logical conformations produced in man’s brain by 
millions of generations of hearing ancestors. In 
other words, the teacher is working along the line 
of least resistance through inherited tendencies in- 
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stead of having to break a path through a trackless 
area, counter to inherited tendencies. 

It will be noticed that we emphasized the words 
‘‘shorter range,’’ for in that point lies the explana- 
tion of the failure on the part of parent and teacher 
to understand what can be accomplished with these 
deaf children who still have some power of per- 
ceiving very close-by sounds. Here we must recall 
the fundamental law of sound transmission as we 
learned it in our high school days, for, by reason of 
that physical law, a child may have a range of hear- 
ing so short that he is totally deaf to spoken language 
at the ordinary distances of family intercourse and 
yet have hearing enough in one or both ears to learn 
to associate ideas with spoken sounds clearly uttered 
very near, perhaps almost in contact with, his ear. 

We have made this point many times, but must be 
allowed to make it again, for it is the explanation 
of the hundreds of children now in schools for the 
deaf who either would not be there, or if there, would 
be much further advanced than they are, if their 
parents and early teachers had grasped its great 
significance. The law that you find in your physics 
textbook is that ‘‘the intensity with which a sound 
affects the hearing mechanism varies inversely as 
the square of the distance between the ear and the 
source of the sound, and directly as volume of the 
sound.’’ 

As we have many times said before, this means 
that a word uttered one inch from a child’s ear 
makes twelve hundred and ninety-six times as power- 
ful an impression upon him as the same word ut- 
tered with the same loudness a yard away from 
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him; and if at an inch distance it is spoken twice as 
loud as at a yard, it will affect his hearing mechan- 
ism twenty-five hundred and ninety-two times as 
much as the word ordinarily spoken at a yard. 
Keeping this physical fact in mind, it is easy to 
understand why a baby playing in his crib, or on 
the floor, whose range of hearing is only an inch or 
two, does not hear what his parents and nurse say 
a yard or more from him. As most of the spoken 
intercourse between members of a family is at dis- 
tances greater than a yard, the baby grows up with- 
out acquiring either comprehension of language, or 
the ability to speak, and in due course of time is 
placed in a school for the deaf as a ‘‘deaf-mute.’’ 
During the past thirty years many such bright chil- 
dren have come under our care and, because we 
supplied them with the chance of hearing words 
spoken very near their ears, have gradually learned 
to understand and to help themselves in the acquisi- 
tion of speech. They would have acquired that long 
before if their parents and nurses had spoken 
loudly and clearly to them very close to their ears 
during the years of infancy and early childhood. 


Mr. Chatterji was full of valuable questions. He 
asked whether, when we had succeeded in building 
up some hearing vocabulary, we depended entirely 
upon this hearing in the educational work with the 
child and abandoned lip-reading. We told him we 
most certainly do not. We recognize both the limi- 
tations of this short-range hearing, and the great 
desirability of having the pupil able to use all his 
faculties and to supplement his ears by his eyes 
and his eyes by his ears. Therefore, we spend a 
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greater time each day in the use and perfection of 
the lip-reading than of the ear, for we find it takes 
relatively less time to reach a maximum ability to 
use the ear than it does to use the eye for the compre- 
hension of spoken language. 

He also asked if we found that this cultivation of 
the power to understand language by ear retarded 
or decreased the success in lip-reading. We told 
him that the effect was quite the contrary, and we 
attributed this fact to the increased mental develop- 
ment, the better conception of the linking of spoken 
words in phrases and sentences, and to the fact, well 
known to all lip-readers, that even the slightest 
murmur of sound is a tremendous help in lip-read- 
ing. Many a deaf person finds it harder to read 
the lips where the ears are wholly stopped, and very 
difficult to hear when the eyes are shut. The nat- 
ural thing, wherever that is possible, is for ear and 
eye to play together in the comprehension of speech. 


JOHN D. WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION 


In the report of the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
third Meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held at Belleville, Ontario, a 
little over a year ago, there appears among the 
resolutions adopted without a dissenting voice the 
following: 

Whereas there are now numerous training courses for 
hearing teachers of the deaf, but no such courses for the 
training of teachers whose hearing is defective; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that this convention favors the establishment 
of special summer training courses for deaf teachers of the 
deaf, who are eligible to membership in this convention. 

The above resolution is significant. In it, the con- 
vention recognizes the position that the deaf teacher 
of the deaf holds in the profession, and will continue 
to hold if the best interests of the deaf are to be 
served. In it, the convention recognizes the lack of 
any provision for special training of the peculiar 
nature required by this class of members in the con- 
vention. In it, the convention endorses any move- 
ment that will afford deaf teachers of the deaf the 
opportunity for special summer training that will 
make them even more valuable members of the 
profession. 

It is interesting to note that this resolution was 
worked out by several deaf teachers in attendance 
at Belleville: Messrs. Underhill, of Florida, Tracy, 
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of Mississippi, and Anderson, of Iowa. After agree- 
ing upon the need, and jointly composing the resolu- 
tion, the three then approached a number of the 
deans of the profession to ascertain their opinion as 
to its fitness to go into the annals of the convention. 
Practically every one approached grasped the pecul- 
iar significance of the resolution, and heartily en- 
dorsed it. 

Dr. Jones, of Ohio, at once saw the beneficial 
possibilities of the resolution and promised it his 
unqualified support. Dr. Ely, of Gallaudet College, 
advised some slight changes in the original wording, 
and gave it his approval. Mr. Gruver, of Iowa, said 
that it was a good idea, and approved of its adop- 
tion. Dr. Caldwell, of California, always conserva- 
tive, thought for a while and then quietly added his 
approval. Dr. Long, veteran deaf teacher and high 
in the councils of the profession, gave it his vigorous 
approval. 

Dr. Hall, who in his address as retiring president 
had stressed the need of more careful attention to 
manual classes, expressed himself as in sympathy 
with any movement to improve the training of deaf 
teachers now in the profession, but at the same time 
he thought that enough special training was now 
available in such summer schools as Columbia 
University. A number of bright graduates of Gal- 
laudet College have successfully pursued special 
courses at Columbia during recent years, he said. 
He warned against offering any encouragement to 
deafened teachers from the hearing schools, who he 
thought would be particularly keen to seek such 
special training as the resolution encouraged. He 
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said that Gallaudet College offered an adequate 
supply of deaf teachers to fill the limited need, and 
that these were being given some training at Kendall 
Green. 

The originators of this resolution, all college 
trained deaf men, had noted, each in his own field of 
observation, the deficiency in the training of deaf 
teachers of the deaf which even such high standing 
universities as Columbia can not supply. Each had 
also noted the peculiar tendency on the part of the 
major branch of the profession to underestimate the 
value of long-serving and successful deaf teachers. 

It is indeed an accomplishment when one knows 
how to take hold of a non-oral pupil and by the 
exercise of skill born of experience and knowledge 
obtained through years of self-sacrificing, patient 
labor lead that pupil through to graduation. True, 
such pupils are in the minority; but on the other 
hand our schools were created and are maintained 
just as much for them as for their more favored 
ezomrades, and certainly the profession owes due 
recognition to the pitifully few number of men and 
women who understand the difficult art of teaching 
them and who are faithful to their charge. 

When Margaret Watkins died after 33 years’ 
service as a teacher in the Iowa School, there was 
gone all the wisdom and understanding, all the tricks 
of the trade that long years of successful labor with 
so-called ‘‘backward’’ pupils had taught her. She 
was never called upon to impart this highly special- 
ized knowledge to others. She left no records. She 
and her work are simply lost to the profession, and 
to coming generations of pupils who will be weeded 
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out of the oral departments. There may be a Mar- 
garet Watkins in every school for the deaf. 

What a blessing it would be to ‘‘oral failures’’ or 
‘‘impossibles,’’ of which every school has its per- 
centage, if some Margaret Watkins should hold a 
summer school for the younger generation of deaf 
teachers of the deaf with whom the hope of educa- 
tion for these children lies; those teachers who are 
being left to find out ways and means for themselves, 
at bitter cost to many so-called dull minds! 

The convention at its twenty-third meeting did 
well to offer this recognition and encouragement to 
this group of faithful workers. It now remains for 
the aggressive members of the profession qualified 
for this special work to set about the formation of 
summer classes, to arrange for lectures and demon- 
strations by recognized authorities in the field of 
teaching non-oral pupils, and to offer this course of 
training to the deaf teachers of the deaf as a 
business proposition. 

Detailed reports from such an extraordinary ses- 
sion would most certainly enrich the annals of the 
deaf. 


TOM L. ANDERSON, 
Principal of the Industrial Department, 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR 
EDUCATION? 


Amongst those physically afflicted, the cripples, 
deaf-mutes and the blind attract most attention. 
Because of their affliction they excite our sympathy 
and consequently they benefit more by public and 
private consideration. Less thought is given to the 
hard of hearing because the latter endeavor to suc- 
ceed in life without the aid of others, and because 
their affliction is not so apparent. Decidedly greater 
care would be given to the hard of hearing if their 
nature and infirmity were better known. 


The average layman often believes that the num- 
ber of those suffering from aural ailments is small. 
Yet this is erroneous. The number of school children 
who suffer from ear trouble is far greater than 
usually estimated. Bezold in Munich reckons it 25.8 
out of every hundred; Weil in Stuttgart, 32.6; Nager 
in Lucerne, 40.3; Laubi in Zurich, 10.8; and Profes- 
sor Hartman maintains that one fourth of all school 
children do not possess normal organs of hearing. 

The most diverse diseases are mentioned as causes 
of the condition of impaired hearing. Especial caus- 
es are the infectious diseases, such as scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, grippe, etc.; then chronic sup- 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from Die Deutsche Schule, August, 
1924. For the translation we are indebted to Rev. George A. Kreidel, 
professor of biological sciences, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
New York. 
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puration of the middle ear, as well as other sick- 
nesses; also mechanical stimulation, such as injury 
to the ear, a cephalic disturbance due to a fall or 
blow, and various other causes. 

A person of normal hearing is rarely concerned 
with the consequences which dulled hearing produces 
for those aurally handicapped, and yet these con- 
sequenses are not insignificant. What a volume of 
ideas, what a wealth of information and initiative it 
is that the child of normal hearing acquires, so to 
speak, involuntarily! This is possible to only a 
slight degree for the hard-of-hearing child, owing to 
limited audition. What a feeling of bitterness 
arises in the child when he comes to the realization 
that because of defective hearing he is excluded from 
so many of the pleasantries of life, or at least that 
they can be enjoyed in part only! His intercourse 
with children of normal hearing becomes quite ag- 
gravating; very often he misunderstands them, so 
that he replies incorrectly and ‘then he is made the 
target for their mockery. He becomes prone to vexa- 
tion, bitter feeling and distrust. Quite often the 
child with impaired hearing becomes irksome be- 
cause of his unending questions, incorrect answers, 
physical idiosyncracies, such as very loud or sotto 
voce speech, heavy step, hard breathing, slamming 
of doors, and so on. And yet the child is not at 
fault, because he cannot control these overproduc- 
tions of sound by his hearing and because he does 
not realize that he is so obstreperous. The soul of 
the child with normal hearing is infinitely enriched 
as compared with that of one whose hearing is de- 
fective. The latter does not hear the murmuring of 
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the brook, the splashing of the waves; he does not 
apprehend the lovely song of the birds; music is not 
heard, or perhaps in part only and that distorted; 
the theater and lectures can be of little or no value 
to him. When the emotions of a person of normal 
hearing are aroused, the individual desires to make 
his feelings known; he seeks to obtain consolation 
and counsel from those in sympathy with him. And 
yet the hard of hearing would desire to do likewise. 
But how often on such occasions is there not a mis- 
understanding, how easily does not the one giving 
advice and consolation produce the opposite effect! 

Owing to defective hearing, those afflicted lack 
fluency and comprehension of speech; the powers of 
the imagination, the emotions and the will are im- 
paired. Further unpleasant effects evince them- 
selves in the difficulty of intercourse with others 
and in vocational limitations. A great part of 
the ill effects of handicapped hearing would be 
removed if besides medical attention a definite 
form of training were given to children of this type. 

Berlin recognized the necessity of special schools 
for children with defective hearing when in 1902 it 
established its first class for that purpose. Gradual- 
ly there arose a number of such schools in Berlin, 
then in other large cities in Germany and other 

lands. The need for these schools was further con- 
sidered at the National Educational Convention 
held in Berlin, June, 1920. 

What children are to attend the schools for the 
hard of hearing? In the ordinary elementary 
school, the teacher has charge of from 35 to 40 chil- 
dren, and sometimes even more. Naturally, the 
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teacher endeavors to give equal attention to all so 
that at the close of the year the children may be ad- 
vanced to the next class. This surely is impossible 
if in the ordinary classroom there are children with 
physical or mental defects who retard the work out- 
lined for the class. Accordingly, deaf-mutes and 
blind children are assigned to institutions established 
for their needs. An attempt is often made to aid 
children who are hard of hearing by giving them the 
front seats in the classroom. However, there is 
overlooked the fact that these children are still at a 
distance of about six feet from their teacher. Above 
all, there is not considered the fact that these chil- 
dren are obliged to hear and understand what is 
being said by their classmates who in some cases 
may be twelve feet or more behind them. If the 
child misses even only one question or one answer 
in a recitation, it often happens that he loses the 
interrelation of the parts of the matter discussed, 
and there arises a feeling of displeasure. The gaps 
in the knowledge that should be obtained gradually 
grow wider and the child with defective hearing 
naturally lags behind. If the teacher endeavors 
to advance these children by giving them special 
attention, then the other children will suffer because 
of delay. Occasionally the parents or the teachers 
of children with impaired hearing will maintain 
that the child is hindered at times only, whereas at 
other times he hears quite well. This could be quite 
correct, since fluctuations in the ability to hear are 
wholly natural phenomena. They depend on the pres- 
sure, density, and humidity of the atmosphere, on 
the weather, on the seasons of the year, on disposi- 
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tion, and on physical and mental condition. But just 
at the time when hearing is difficult, these gaps in 
knowledge and ability occur, and they seriously 
hamper the instruction when audition is better. In 
schools assigned especially for the hard of hearing, 
special consideration is given to the weakness of 
such children so that all can be equally advanced. It 
is therefore necessary that children with defective 
hearing who can not keep pace with the instruction 
in the ordinary school, should be assigned to schools 
for the hard of hearing. Often such children remain 
in the ordinary elementary schools because, owing 
to exceptional ability, they are able to acquire all 
the knowledge. Nevertheless, it is advisable that 
these children should also be sent to schools for the 
hard of hearing, because each child is not able to 
make a special effort without some harm ensuing. 
In a periodical for the hard of hearing, Dr. Mailand 
of Copenhagen makes mention of a boy who, despite 
his aural defect, obtained excellent results in the 
elementary school, but was constantly suffering 
from headaches. A medical examination showed 
that this condition was due to over exertion. When 
the boy continued his studies in a school for the hard 
of hearing, this suffering gradually disappeared. 
While attending the ordinary elementary school 
such children may usually be ill-humored and re- 
served, but after being in a school for the hard of 
hearing for a while they become joyful and com- 
municative. How is this to be explained? In the 
school for the hard of hearing these children are 
mingling with those similarly affected and here they 
are not ridiculed as is their frequent experience 
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in the ordinary school. Because of special methods 
and constant consideration these children are able 
to receive their education and they will not suffer 
from over exertion. They become conscious of the 
fact that they have the ability and that they are ac- 
complishing something. Very soon they notice that 
they are learning the selfsame topics taught chil- 
dren in other schools. Their self-reliance becomes 
greater; they acquire accuracy in knowledge and 
ability and in consequence a feeling of satisfaction. 
In transferring such children to schools for the 
hard of hearing there should not be considered mere- 
ly the distance at which they cannot hear, but only 
the fact that the child cannot satisfactorily follow 
the curriculum in the ordinary school, or that the 
child cannot render the desired results without great 
exertion. 

In what way will a school for the hard of hearing 
accomplish its purpose? Such a school is provided 
for children who are not in normal physical condi- 
tion. Furthermore, it receives its pupils, with few 
exceptions, from the ordinary elementary school, 
and it has the same purpose. Yet this objective is 
attained by different methods owing to the aural 
defects of its pupils. Since it should have the same 
number of grades (8 in Berlin) as the ordinary ele- 
mentary school, it would make it possible, for 
example, for a child in the fourth grade of the ordi- 
nary school to be transferred to the same grade in 
the school of the hard of hearing, where the goal 
strived after is similar to the one in the ordinary 
elementary school. In order that children with 
defective hearing, may more easily follow the 
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teacher, the number of pupils in a class will be con- 
siderably less than in the ordinary school. The chil- 
dren are seated in a semi-circle or in an open right 
angle about the instructor, in order that they may 
always and conveniently observe the lips of the 
teacher or pupils. This is absolutely necessary 
since, owing to defective hearing, the eye must sup- 
plement the limitations of the ear. It is a known 
fact that a great part of the utterances of a speaker 
may be read from his lips. Hence if something 
cannot be determined by means of the ear, the eye 
will supply the desired information; what the eye 
may not observe, the limited hearing ability may 
pick up. Since eye and ear are complementary to 
each other in the education of the hard of hearing, 
the ‘‘Hear and See’’ method of Reinfelder is em- 
ployed. To augment the power of observation, the 
reading of the lips is made a special part of the in- 
struction. The writer wishes particularly to em- 
phasize that mere lip-reading is not the fundamen- 
tal principle in schools for the hard of hearing, as 
happens iv schools for deaf-mutes, but that the hear- 
ing ability which persists must also be exercised. 
Every new idea which is presented must be received 
by means of the ear, in order that the one with de- 
fective hearing may acquire a natural pronuncia- 
tion. The power of the ear to receive speech will 
be considerably increased by these exercises in hear- 
ing. Since the fluency of speech of the hard of 
hearing, especially in the lower grades, is faulty, 
and since the instruction purposes to give clear, 
natural and flowing speech, special training in ar- 
ticulation should be given in the lowest classes. When 
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these children with faulty hearing have become ac- 
customed to observe the lips of the speaker at all 
times, and without further ado to report when a 
question or answer has not been understood, then 
the children will be able to follow the instruction 
without any breaks. They will, furthermore, ful- 
fill the purpose of the school for the hard of hear- 
ing, which coincides with that of the ordinary ele- 
mentary school. 

The writer believes that in the above he has brief- 
ly shown what the school for the hard of hearing 
strives for and how it endeavors to attain its objec- 
tive. And yet relatively few children with defective 
hearing are sent to such schools. How is this to 
be explained? For one thing, the existence of such 
a school is not generally known, or only a few are 
cognizant of the fact that a school of this kind is 
an elementary school with the same number of 
grades as in the others, that it has the same pur- 
pose but accomplishes its work by different methods, 
and lastly the methods are not known. Many er- 
roneously consider such a school only an institu- 
tion for the mentally defective. However, a school 
for the hard of hearing accepts only such children 
who are mentally normal. It is a mistake on the 
part of some teachers and physicians to consider it 
sufficient that hard-of-hearing children be given 
front seats in the ordinary classroom, since most 
frequently it renders only a very doubtful aid to 
such children, as has been shown here. 

Owing to their ignorance of the nature, arrange- 
ment and purpose of schools for the hard of hear- 
ing, many parents and teachers have objected to 
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sending children with faulty hearing to these spe- 
cial schools. However, these schools have experi- 
enced the fact that the parents of such children, 
after a few weeks, feel happy in having sent their 
children there, and do not wish to have them re- 
turned to the ordinary elementary schools, even if 
the child’s hearing ability has shown decided 
improvement. And in reality a purposive training 
in this case must supersede the wishes of the par- 
ents. 

May these lines help to allay the prejudices, which 
still prevail in some localitites, concerning the 
schools for the hard of hearing. 


PAUL WINDE, 


Director, School for the Hard of Hearing, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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‘“‘OUR UNDESIRABLES’’? 


Frankly, the title above is not a desirable one. A 
happier selection would have made it ‘‘Our Prob- 
lems.’’ Despite it, we trust that there isn’t among 
our colleagues anyone who will ever forget the 
dignity of her high calling as to deem any child en- 
trusted to her care ‘‘undesirable.’’ Life is given to 
the teacher for large use, and faithfulness in service 
should be her highest aim. 

For the sake of clearness, let us divide ‘‘our 
undesirables’’ into three groups: first, the ungraded 
child; second, the troublesome, heedless, and inat- 
tentive child; third, the slow child. 

The world of the deaf child differs greatly from 
that of the hearing child. His deafness thrusts him 
into an environment that few parents understand. 
Still, in many instances the latter, knowing nothing 
about work with the deaf, will attempt to teach the 
child. After a time, when the child fails to make 
progress, he is reluctantly sent to school. Such 
cases, thus thrown upon the school, often give rise 
to the problem of the ungraded child. 

Two instances pertinent to this subject come to 
mind. A boy, nineteen years of age, had been taught 
at home by his mother. He wrote a beautiful hand, 
and could copy anything. Yet he knew absolutely 
nothing. His devoted mother had never been able 


1A paper read before a teachers’ meeting at the Texas School 
March 7, 1924. 
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even to teach him the name that went with a thing. 
After much laborious effortonthepart ofhis teachers 
at school, he eventually struck his true stride. He 
then kept his place at the head of his class. Another 
boy, with some hearing, was also taught by his moth- 
er. He came to school with a smattering of knowl- 
edge and language that was misleading. He seemed 
bright:and further advanced than other pupils of his 
age. So, shortly after, he was promoted to a higher 
grade. In less than a week he was returned for 
lower grading, and finally he found his place. 


These two cases are cited to show how difficult it 
is to place an ungraded child. A hearing child be- 
gins by imitating words and later sentences. Should 
he make mistakes, he listens and corrects his errors. 
The deaf child cannot hear, thereforehe can not imi- 
tate. A means of communication must be established 
before any great progess is effected. Conceptions 
which are second nature to a hearing child are 
very difficult to communicate to a deaf child. In one 
respect, the concept is the goal of all instruction. Our 
object is the development of language and until it is 
developed we can not develop the reasoning powers. 

Mr. Stuart Morrison, formerly superintendent of 
the Missouri School, claims that after a corrse of 
ten or twelve years in school the language of the deaf 
is on the average very much like the language of an 
intelligent foreigner who has been studying English 
a few months. The foreigner learns English by 
comparing it with his own language and his diction- 
ary, but the deaf have nothing with which to com- 
pare. 
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We come now to the second class, the troublesome 
child. 

A noted psychologist said he believed that the 
majority of all problems of discipline arose from the 
unnatural repression to which pupils find themselves 
subjected. That repression produces worry, fidgeti- 
ness and a leakage of nervous energy. 

A good deal of this probably can be avoided. The 
school programs should be arranged so that the 
most difficult studies come when the pupils are fresh- 
_ est and best able to resist fatigue. There should be 
ease of posture and liberty of movement. The 
teacher should instil interest in the lessons with a 
human touch. 

A good teacher’s mind must be clear sighted and 
full of resource, and have an immense range. 
Through friendship the teacher has the open-sesame 
to many an otherwise closed door. She could take 
an interest in things that interest the child. The 
latter, also, can be kept busy by a varied program. 
The teacher further should avoid permitting the 
class to fall into grooves of doing and thinking. 

The third group deals with the slow child. So 
many of our deaf children are surrounded by a 
queer medley of influences. The slower mind needs 
deliberate and painstaking teaching. Sometimes the 
pace is too fast for slow minds. The feeling of in- 
feriority on the part of a slow child in a class of more 
able children is comparable to the disadvantage suf- 
fered by the ordinary individual when in the com- 
pany of more brilliant and more gifted persons. It 
is a feeling of awkwardness and self-consciousness, 
leading to discouragement and loss of interest. 
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It happens occasionally that our slow child has had 
a long siege of sickness. Home conditions may con- 
tribute much to interfere with his progress. He may 
be slow in making friends. He may naturally feel 
insignificant, he may have an unattractive person- 
ality, or his morale may be low. The entire child, 
his abilities just as much as his disabilities, his pos- 
sibilities just as much as his impossibilities, must be 
carefully studied. And finally, it should be borne 
in mind that praise, rather than fault-finding, is a 
moral stimulus. 

Now for the best way to deal with ‘‘our problems’’. 
There should be no special classes. There could be 
slow classes and bright classes. At each promotion 
the children should pass into the hands of a different 
teacher, for it is not for the child’s best interests 
to be allowed to remain too long with one teacher. 
Every teacher should have a trial with both classes 
of children. It does not seem fair for one teacher 
to have a monopoly upon the bright classes. An un- 
graded child could start in a lower grade; the review 
would be good for him and he thus may accomplish 
more than if he were in a room full of children of 
various grades where the teacher could not devote 
very much time to any one pupil. 

We all need a new vision in our work to widen the 
human service that can be accomplished among the 
deaf children entrusted to our care. 


JULIA MeMINN EIS, 
Instructor in the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas 
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EVENING STUDY HOUR AND SUNDAY 
SUPERVISION 


There should be uniform rules and codperation 
with the regular supervisors in the conduct of even- 
ing study hour. The teacher in the classroom needs 
some leeway to follow her own bent. She can often 
get the best results in her own way. But the teacher 
supervising study hour is only an executive, carry- 
ing out the plans of the classroom teacher. 

It should be a general rule for the monitors to see 
that all pencils are sharpened, that all books, pa- 
pers, and tablets are ready for use, that all necessary 
questions about lessons shall have been asked and 
answered, and all necessary errands in and out of 
the room shall have been done before the time for 
study hour to begin. The plan for study hour should 
be so clear-cut that there can be no doubt as to what 
it is. It should not be so arduous as the day work 
because the children are more or less fatigued. Nev- 
ertheless, if study hour work is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well. The study hour should not 
be regarded as the end of a perfect day when all 
may begin to relax, to lean against the tables, loll 
in their chairs, unlace their shoes and curl their 
hair. 

A reclining body indicates a reclining mind. The 
gymnast tells us we must be upright, interested and 
alert to get the best results from exercise. 
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If one lies down and reads, he is neither resting 
nor using his mird to the best advantage. The aver. 
age person cannot do two things at once successfully. 
And so, during study hour, the children should con- 
duct themselves in the same dignified, interested 
manner as they do in the classroom. When they 
study they should use all their faculties of mind. An 
idle, half-hearted gymnast would not develop his 
muscles very much. If the mind is used in a slip- 
shod, careless way, it is injured rather than helped. 

We should impress upon the children that the real 
work of the day is not finished until the moment for 
the close of study hour has struck. The children 
should be made to realize that work and recreation 
do not mix. They should work with vigor and in- 
terest while they work, and relax completely in their 
recreation time. 

The value of the study hour work depends upon 
the classroom teacher. The work for this time should 
be as carefully planned by her as that for the day 
period. The children should know how to prepare 
a lesson for the next day. The progress from one 
lesson to another should be a simple process of 
evolution. The preparation should anticipate the 
difficulties of the next day’s work. 

The study hour should be a time of research, when 
the prop of the teacher is dropped from under, and 
the children are relying upon their own resources. 
It is essential that deaf children be taught how to 
investigate for themselves, how to go on. 

There should be a strong incentive for good work 
in the study room coming from the classroom. If 
the children know that their work will be graded 
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or that it has a bearing on their class standing, it 
will seem of prime importance to them. They should 
feel that the study hour is the only time for it, that 
it cannot be put off. 

It goes without saying that the teacher on duty 
must be in sympathy and harmony with the class- 
room teacher, because she has to face the same 
problems herself, with her own class. At the same 
time, she cannot make any special plans for the 
work of the more or less one hundred children under 
her charge. She can maintain an atmosphere of 
work, and protect the studious from the idlers and 
brawlers. But she has to use the materials given 
her, and the success or failure of the hour depends 
largely upon the preparation for it. If she has suf- 
ficient codperation, and a right atmosphere prevails, 
it is possible for her to answer a limited number of 
questions puzzling the children. 

It is of paramount importance that in all our teach- 
ing we uphold the cardinal virtues. Sunday is the 
day when we should take an inventory of our moral 
stock. In our Sunday supervision what do we mean 
by ‘‘Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy’’? 
Does the average person heed this question at all 
these days? 

In early colonial times religious fanaticism devel- 
oped into witchcraft,and material acts were stressed. 
It became necessary and natural for a great 
nation to develop a broader view. But have we not 
wandered too far afield? During the latter part of 
the nineteenth century religious boarding schools 
and colleges made a strong point of sabbath observ- 
ance. Sunday was a day for rest and meditation. 
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There were no pleasure trips or joy rides. Students 
were under study hour rules, so that those who 
wished to be quiet and read religious papers were 
not disturbed or visited by the thoughtless or bois- 
terous. In present-day schools much of this has 
passed, and any one upholding the old way is dubbed 
antiquated. And what is the result? We have those 
in high places who deny some of the fundamental 
principles of our belief. It may be old-fashioned to 
believe in the fourth commandment. But it is one of 
the bulwarks of the Bible. We have it from history 
that only Christian civilizations endure. Christian- 
ity is based on the whole Bible, and the Christian 
cannot accept parts of it alone. One of the great- 
est dangers to our nation is the rising generation’s 
disregard for the sabbath. Better that we adhere 
to the Puritan sabbath than loose our moorings al- 
together from the faith. 

There is a growing sentiment that old beliefs, old 
practices and old people’s views are effete; that only 
the fresh, the new and the young are worth while. 
The English language and the spiritual in religion 
are superficially treated. 

Should the supervising teacher give the children 
a modern, so-called continental sabbath, letting them 
read Sunday papers, play games and read secular 
books, or should she be a little old-fashioned, and 
distinguish between week-day and Sunday thought, 
leading their minds into spiritual channels? The 
old way was for children to go to Sunday school and 
church, in the afternoon to read only religious 
papers or books, to take a quiet walk, perhaps, and 
to plan a better life for the coming week. 
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We are told that intellectual appeal is strongest 
through the ear. Since we must reach the deaf chil- 
dren through the eye, theappeal is largely emotional 
and the deaf are perhaps more sensitive to atmos- 
phere than others. Our work, then, is laid out for 
us. We must create a spiritual atmosphere. With 
Bible pictures and stories we should lead them away 
from petty gossips and commonplaces to the higher, 
heroic life. Sunday influence should be one of the 
strong forces in their lives. And we plead here for 
the old-fashioned sabbath as a factor in molding 
upright men and women out of our deaf children. 


JENNIE L. COBB, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN ROBERT DOBYNS 


A review of the history of the education of the 
deaf in America during the last fifty years discloses 
a small group of educators who made a remarkable 
record for regularity in attendance at conventions 
and conferences and for active and effective par- 
ticipation in proceedings. This small group would 
not be complete did it not contain the name of John 
Robert Dobyns, M.A., LL.D., who at the time of his 
death on January 4, 1924, in his seventy-third year, 
was superintendent of the Arkansas State School 
for the Deaf at Little Rock. 

Dr. Dobyns was born at Columbia, Mo., March 31, 
1850, the son of Benjamin F. and Margaret (Mor- 
row) Dobyns. He attended the public schools of 
Missouri and Westminster College at Fulton from 
which latter institution he was graduated in 1874. 
Westminster conferred upon him the degree of M.A. 
in 1876 and that of LL. D. in 1904. 


After graduating from college Dr. Dobyns became 
a teacher at the State School for the Deaf at Fulton 
where he remained for about two years, (1874-1876), 
going from there to the Texas School, at Austin. 
During the next five years, (1876-1881), he served 
successively as teacher and principal at the Texas 
School, resigning in 1881 to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Mississippi School which position he 
filled with conspicuous ability during the succeeding 
thirty-three years (1881-1914). 
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The old Mississippi School was destroyed by fire 
in March, 1902, which made it necessary to send the 
pupils home. The work of the term, however, was 
continued by correspondence between the teachers 
and their pupils. A temporary cottage system was 
in readiness for the accommodation of the pupils by 
the late fall and in this way the school was housed 
until the imposing new building, the outstanding 
constructive achievement of Dr. Dobyns’ career, was 
ready for occupancy in 1905. 

Dr. Dobyns resigned the superintendency of the 
Mississippi School in the fall of 1914 and shortly 
afterwards assumed the presidency of the South- 
western Presbyterian University at Clarkesville, 
Tenn., where he remained about two years, (1914- 
1916). From Clarkesville he went to Abington, Va., 
where he served as president of the Stonewall Jack- 
son College for three years (1916-1919). 


Attractive and congenial as educational work 
among the hearing may have been, the urge to return 
to work with the deaf to which Dr. Dobyns had given 
the best years of his life eventually became so strong 
that when the superintendency of the Arkansas 
School was offered him in the fall of 1919 he was 
pleased to accept. He remained in active charge of 
the Arkansas School up to the time of his death, 
(1919-1924), having been continuously engaged in 
educational work for forty-nine years, forty-four 
of which had been devoted to the deaf. 

In 1878 Dr. Dobyns married Miss Lillie Webster, 
of St. Louis, who survived him a little more than a 
year. They had three sons, A. W. Dobyns, who 
taught the deaf for a time but later abandoned the 
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profession for the practice of law; R. S. Dobyns 
who for two years was superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi School in succession to his father; and R. M. 
Dobyns. 

Dr. Dobyns was a man of great energy and one of 
the dominating personalities of the profession in 
which he was repeatedly and highly honored. He 
was a progressive leader, a ready, courageous, and 
forceful debater, always counted upon for a strong 
part in the proceedings at conventions, and one who 
accomplished his tasks with devotion and sincerity 
of purpose. He was especially active in the affairs 
of the Presbyterian church and was given a high 
place in its councils. In 1923 he had charge of the 
state-wide drive of the Synod of Arkansas to raise 
$250,000 for Christian education. 

Dr. Dobyns’ favorite motto was: ‘‘Do it right, 
right now,’’ which he had conspicuously placarded 
in the schools over which he presided. One of the 
pleasing customs inaugurated by him at the Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas schools, and which has been con- 
tinued at the latter school, and which might well be 
imitated by other schools, was the annual observance 
of Gallaudet Day, December 10th, on which some 
expert educator of the deaf was invited to deliver 
an address at the school. Distance and expense were 
small obstacles in the way of obtaining the speakers 
desired, the main objective being to honor the 
memory of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder 
of deaf-mute instruction in America. 

When the Normal Department of Gallaudet Col- 
lege was opened in 1891, Dr. Dobyns was invited to 
make a nomination for a fellowship member of the 
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first class. He named Mr. Wirt A. Scott, who since 
has made an excellent record in the profession and 
who for the last several years has been superinten- 
dent of the Mississippi School. While with the 
Mississippi School, Dr. Dobyns sought and secured 
legislative aid for Mississippi students desiring to 
attend Gallaudet College. He was one of the first 
superintendents, if not the first, thus figuratively to 
bring the college to the very doors of deserving 
students of his state. 

Dr. Dobyns fearlessly and steadfastly upheld all 
that was best in the education of the deaf. He made 
no hobby of any one phase of education to the neg- 
lect of another. He was ever a staunch supporter 
of the Combined System, the system that takes the 
good found in all approved methods and judiciously 
applies it to the needs of individual pupils. He had 
an excellent command of the sign language, clear, 
forceful, and accurate, and was a most satisfactory 
interpreter of oral addresses into signs. He could 
do well what comparatively few have succeeded in 
doing—make an address orally and in signs simul- 
taneously. 

The religious influence which Dr. Dobyns exerted 
in the schools over which he presided was an inspira- 
tion. His Sunday afternoon sermons and Monday 
morning chapel talks, which he seldom failed to give, 
were instructive and helpful. His services as a 
public speaker, especially in educational and reli- 
gious circles, were much in demand. His oratorial 
masterpiece was probably the address he delivered 
at Gallaudet College in 1911 on the occasion of the 
public installation of Dr. Percival Hall as president 
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in succession to Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, who was 
present and was retiring after fifty-four years of 
continuous service. The following passages from 
Dr. Dobyns’ address will bear repetition here: 

Conscious of this splendid presence and thinking of a 
Peet and a Kerr and a McIntyre and a Gillett and a Noyes 
and a Johnson, contemporaries of one whom we delight to 
honor to-day and ideals of my own young manhood, whose 
very names are synonyms of that which is highest and 
purest and best and whose time and talents and energies 
were given, a freewill offering, to the advancement of the 
deaf, I feel a thrill of enthusiasm which I cannot put into 
words. 

The memory of their marked individualities, their 
superior mental and moral endowments, and the stainless 
records of their useful and unselfish lives help us to get 


a truer conception of the dignity and the grandeur of the 
great work of the century that makes this happy experience 
to-day a part of our lives. 

We are living in the crowning century of time, in the 
most wonderful country on the earth, under the best 


government the world has ever known, and among a 
people who excel the nations in industry, thrift, and enter- 


prise. When we think of what has been done for the deaf 


and the character of the men and women who have done 
it, are we not justified in feeling that we stand for a cause 


which, in its purpose and extent and success, is in keep- 
ing with the energies of our people, the quality of our 
government, the character of our country, and the progress 
of our times? 

Nearing the concluding part of his address and 
turning to Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Dobyns continued: 

You have come to the close of a long, successful, and 
illustrious career as the founder and head of a celebrated 


college. Your personality supports its foundations, 
cements its walls, decorates its ceilings, sparkles in its 
curriculum, and embellishes its name. In all my dreams 
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of fancy I never pictured so much honor for myself as 


I enjoy now, for I am commissioned by your hundreds of 
thousands of friends in this great country to place upon 


your brow the crown that glory wears. 

In Dr. Dobyns the deaf had a true and sincere 
friend. He championed their cause at educational 
gatherings, attended their conventions, and ap- 
pointed them to positions of trust and responsibility. 
He was one of the last of the ‘‘Old Guard’’ to de- 
part and one who will be greatly missed. 

About a year before his death Dr. Dobyns had a 
severe attack of influenza which left him in a weak- 
ened condition and from which he never fully re- 
covered. However, he was able to attend the Con- 
vention of American Instructors at Belleville, 
Canada, in the early summer of 1923, where he 
responded to the address of welcome. He was on 
the program of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals to be held at St. Augustine, Fla., the 
following January, but passed away before the open- 
ing date. 

In October, 1923, Dr. Dobyns was ordered to bed 
by his physician. Still he continued to direct the 
affairs of his school up to the hour of his death 
which came upon him suddenly and painlessly as 
he was conversing with members of his family on 
the afternoon of January 4, 1924. The following 
afternoon his remains lay in state at the school from 
one to two o’clock. There was a short service in the 
school chapel conducted by Rey. Dr. James Thomas, 
president of the Honorary Board, This was followed 
by the funeral service at the Second Presbyterian 
Church and interment in beautiful Forrest Lawn 
Cemetery, Little Rock, less than two miles from the 
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closing scene of his earthly labors. The honorary 
pall bearers were Governor McRae, Judge T. H. 
Humphreys, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Dr. E. H. Wilkes, 
Dr. R. T. Cook, Dr. W. T. McCurry, and Gen. B. W. 
Green. The active pall bearers were H. Chamber- 
lain, A. K. Goodnight, G. B. Pugh, R. Lynn, G. B. 
Coate, and D. T. Cloud, the last named being ranking 
assistant to Dr. Dobyns and his successor as super- 
intendent of the Arkansas School. 

The career of Dr. Dobyns may well be summarized 
in the following words: He was a tireless worker, 
a skilful instructor, a capable superintendent, a cul- 
tured gentleman, a faithful friend, a genial com- 
panion, and a sincere conscientious Christian. 


JAMES H. CLOUD, 
2606 Virginia Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MENTAL REACTIONS OF DEAFNESS 


Education of any sort deals with mental reactions 
to all conditions and stimuli. The instructor of a 
subject, whether academic, industrial, moral or reli- 
gious, must understand the mental and physical 
make-up of the boys and girls to be taught. Normal 
hearing children vary in their mental comprehen- 
sion of what is presented to them and in their ability 
to re-express what they have perceived. How much 
more do they who are handicapped by an impair- 
ment of sight, hearing or mentality vary in under- 
standing and re-expression? 


There are all sorts of temper, inherited traits, 
tendencies, home and street environment, keenness 
or dullness of intellect, skill or awkwardness of 
handicraft, physical disabilities of this or that cause 
and effect, and other conditions to overcome in order 
to educate these young citizens of our nation. It is 
a great task to impart what we consider essentials 
to successful adult life. Then after we have made 
the understanding clear, it is often impossible to get 
correct reactions. Much more, it is hard to get auto- 
matic mental expression. 

We need to ascertain, first of all, the outstanding 
characteristics and facts concerning deaf children 
and then study their mental workings. Inasmuch 
as the bulk of our American population consists of 
hearing and speaking people, only one in two thou- 
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sand being deaf, the standard of comparison must 
ultimately be in terms of ability to understand and 
express oneself in the English language. Some 
intermediate mental steps are the ability to do and 
make things even with an extremely limited com- 
mand of language, the ability to play, to control 
the temper, and to conduct oneself morally. 

The census of 1920 reported 41.5 per cent of the 
deaf population, which was about 45,000, as con- 
genitally deaf. They were born not necessarily stone 
deaf, but too hard of hearing to register the human 
speaking voice. Another group equally large lost 
hearing before two years of age. So here at the out- 
set we find eighty to ninety per cent whose lack of 
hearing prevents the automatic child-like imitation 
of spoken words as mental stimuli. What ordinarily 
is accomplished by the function of hearing must be 
achieved via the sense of sight in visualized pictures, 
not words. The brain has lost contact with two pow- 
erful classes of stimuli, hearing word equivalents of 
objects and speech. The only way deaf children 
can express their wants is through duplicating the 
mental pictures by hand and body gestures. 

Those who lose their hearing between the ages 
of from four to fifteen may be divided into two 
classes; (a) those who retain the memory of heard 
and spoken language learned up to the time of deaf- 
ness, and (b) those who, for some reason or other, 
have forgotten all the words and sentences they 
knew and must begin all over again as do those who 
have never known spoken language. 

Why is it that the large fund of information and 
the command of language such as a child from four 
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to fifteen normally has is forgotten? What has hap- 
pened to the brain? Did the disease wipe clean the 
memory slate, creating an aphasia, which only 
several years of schooling can restore, often only 
partially? Or did the lack of hearing cause the child 
to stop speaking and so gradually, by the time of 
going to school, lose all memory of previous knowl- 
edge of words and language? Did the brain sort of 
atrophy during that period? The natural child is 
so bubbling over with vitality, physically and men- 
tally, that it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
child on becoming deaf would at once cease to talk 
unless the brain were somewhat damaged by the 
disease. Most deaf children react quickly enough 
to picture language, that is, gestures or signs, but 
halt and stumble for years when word language is 
used. 

It is generally a fact in schools for the deaf that 
it takes a child ten, twelve and fifteen years to cover 
the same grades that a hearing child goes through 
in six or eight years. The growth in learning is 
extremely slow even with bright children. 

The mind normally reacts to the spoken word 
language, but the deaf child thinks in terms of pic- 
tures of objects and actions and he reproduces them 
in physical gestures of the head, body, hands and 
feet. The mind functions, but not in terms of, to 
them, an awkward, unwieldy tool, language in the 
form of words and sentences. 

The word and sentence equivalents must be given 
for scores of objects and actions for years to im- 
press them indellibly in the mind so that the brain 
will function automatically and normally. 
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Naturally, for the first few years each word con- 
veys its regular meaning. Put means put. Come 
means come. Go means go. But when the child 
grows up and encounters idiomatic English phrases, 
the teacher must keep in mind that the child knows 
only one definite meaning for each word. ' The 
mental thought of the deaf child is the regular 
action of put, come and go, etc. When those verbs 
are joined with prepositions with a brand new mean- 
ing, the deaf child is all at sea. He tries to express 
the idea by the old gestures or signs. The carpen- 
ters put up a house. The girl came to out of a faint. 
The gun went off. One must watch a young pupil 
sign them to get his mental reaction in these cases. 
Put wr means to him put up, not build, come to 
means come to, not become conscious; go off means 
go off or away, not was fired. The mind of the deaf 
child reacts more strongly to pictures of objects and 
actions or their sign equivalents rather than to the 
word equivalents. 

For the same reason deaf children often give name 
signs rather than the word names of each other. 
They may learn the first name and discard the last. 
But in ordinary conversation they give a descriptive 
sign or a letter sign. The mind conjures up the 
face of the person by picture rather than by the 
name word. 

The statement has been widely accepted as axio- 
matic that the loss of one organ of sense accentuates 
some other organ to keep the balance. The loss of 
sight makes the fingers more sensitive. The loss of 
hearing makes the sight keener. Does it, as a fact, 
without training result in keener mentality? Are 
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the deaf more alert in seeing than the normal hear- 
ing person? Daily experience of contact does not 
bear out the assertion. The deaf are no more quick 
of sight perception than others. In some instances 
the brain power is naturally more inquisitive, cur- 
ious and watchful of what is going on. 

In fact every person’s power of attention must be 
cultivated by constantly repeated lessons of ‘‘Stop! 
Look! What is that? What did he do?’’ The mental 
and physical attention must be focused and intensi- 
fied on the subject at hand. 

For example, let us take the field of sports. A team 
of deaf boys can play with success ranging from 
excellent to very mediocre. If fine plays are made 
and the deaf team wins, the admiration and wonder 
of the hearing spectators are aroused. The remark 
has often been heard that the deaf seem to see the 
plays more quickly. The fact is their playing de- 
pends on their individual natural mental alertness, 
their native physical skill, plus days and weeks of 
training under the eye of an exacting coach, the 
regularity of the daily living routine, and the in- 
ability to get the over-rich sweets and smokes. 

Another question often asked is whether the 
deaf are more irritable and require more patience 
in handling. Experience proves they are no more 
fiery in temper than others. Temper is an inherited 
trait, more prominent in certain racial types than 
in others. It is also a trait of moody persons and 
those who flare up to cover their neglect of industry. 

The use of facial expression to make up in part 
for the lack of vocal expression of one’s feelings is 
often mistaken for bad temper and the supposition 
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is that a combat is imminent. It takes years of train- 
ing to establish the fact that facial expression is un- 
necessary in conversation. 


Of course, some boys and girls are tempestuous 
fire-eaters, demanding their own way regardless of 
right or wrong. They pout, stamp the foot, cry and 
carry on like any youngsters who have been allowed 
to do as they please to save making a scene. Then 
there is the fact that the presence of a physical 
defect arouses pity on the part of the parent. 
Is temper the result of deafness? There are too 
many good-natured, happy, easy-to-get-along-with, 
sensible deaf boys and girls to prove a case of cause 
and effect. 

A close study of deaf signs would make plain to 
the teacher why certain mistakes in words and 
sentences occur. The deaf child perceives an object 
or several objects correctly enough, but the sign 
equivalent indicates either singular or plural. That 
is dominant in the mind. In words we say horse, 
horses; tree, trees; ox, oxen. The plural ending is 
definite. The tendency of the deaf child thinking in 
sign equivalents is to write horse, two horse; book, 
some book. The numerical adjective is sufficient 
without the noun plural to indicate what he means. 

Or, when one uses the same word as another part 


of speech, as for example: 


ADJECTIVE Noun VERB ADVERB 
cloudy clouds clouded up 
broken break break (broke) 
true truth truly 


the same sign is used for all parts of speech. If 
one watches deaf children study a lesson to be com- 
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mitted to memory, he will note that they use the 
same sign for these variations. If they forget the 
change of spelling due to the part of speech, they 
may use another part of speech as the equivalent. 
In the matter of verb tenses one sign expresses any 
tense. The addition of an adverb of time is suffi- 
cient, to their way of thinking, to convey an idea as 
to when the incident occurs. Another matter is con- 
cerned with idiomatic expressions that are synony- 
mous. A few will grasp the new phrase and use it. 
Many think in the rut of habit and continue to use 
the first expression conveying the idea. It takes 
many repetitions before the child will break away 


from early impressions. 

So many of the deaf children are big boys and 
girls by the time they reach the third and fourth 
grade. They use up their allotted time in school in 
the lower grades. If the same children had the 
stimuli of hearing and speech, would they not be 
further advanced? Since the stimulus of hearing 
is absent, the mental operations slow up. They run 
on low gear all the time. 


While deaf children mature normally physically, 
they are retarded mentally. When given a story to 
deduce the most probable ending, they fall short. 
The ability to think and create situations is present 
in but few children. The power to take an abstract 
idea and cite specific illustrations is lacking. Al- 
though they have passed by many places and per- 
ceived all sorts of objects and actions, the impres- 
sions are only passing physical pictures, not mental 
word conceptions. The normal inquisitiveness to 
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learn is very weak. Also the association of ideas is 


vague. 

Taken all in all, the mental processes of deaf chil- 
dren, except in a few cases, slows down, so that 
they make slow progress in school work. They 
learn the concrete definite ideas quite well, but have 
difficulty on off shades of expression. They achieve 
greater advancement in shopwork, in things they 
can see, provided too many word and sentence equiv- 
alents are not insisted upon. Even the big boys 
and girls who do first, second or third grade school 
work can turn out splendid handwork. Their minds 
function better with material output than in mental 
expression of thoughts. 

Possibly these observations may assist some who 
seek to explain the lack of mental reactions to very 
plain, definite teaching. Surely there is need in our 
profession of working out a clearer base of psychol- 
ogy peculiar to those deprived of the sense of hear- 
ing. Some may devise new stimuli to quicken the 
lethargic intellects. Let us all give them a better 
vhance by solving the difficulties. 


ELMER D. READ, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AN OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND ADVANCED GRADES—II° 


FOURTH GRADE 
General Program 
Twenty Minutes—Articulation 
Review of elements. Sight reading 
Accent and phrasing 
Simple poems 
Fifteen Minutes—Lip-reading 

Continuation of special practice in reading numbers and 
simple conversational language 
Short stories 

Forty-Five Minutes—Original Language 
News, kinograms, or journals 
Letters 
Descriptions of persons and objects 
Description of pictures 
Picture stories 
Topics 

Forty-five Minutes—Drill Stories and Questions 
Croker, Jones and Pratt, ‘‘ Language Stories’’’ Book ITI. 
Forty-five Minutes—Language Drill 

Based on drills in Croker, Jones and Pratt, ‘‘ Language 
Stories,’’ Book III, and Miss Sweet’s ‘‘First Lessons in 
English,’’ Book IV. (revised edition) . 

Thirty Minutes—Geography or History 

Forty-five Minutes—Arithmetic 

Fifteen Minutes—Reading 
Note :—Remarks in comment on the General Program 
for the Third Year (see Annals, March, 1925, page 147) 
apply to this year’s program as well. 


1 Continued from the Annals for March, 1925, page 140. 
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Vocabulary.—A constant enlargement of the 
pupil’s vocabulary to enable him to express his 
thoughts on every-day occurrences must be one of 
the main concerns of the teacher. 

Original Language.—Regarding journals, kino- 
grams, picture descriptions, and picture stories, 
see notes under Third Grade. 

When describing persons, develop some such out- 
line of vocabulary as the following. This vocabulary 
should not be written on the board by the teacher, 
or given to the pupils ready-made in any shape or 
form, but it should be developed in class with the 
aid of the pupils, and only so much taken up as can 
be digested by the class. 

Description of Persons.— 

Size.—Tall, short, rather tall, rather short. She is a 
big woman. He is tall for his age. 
Broad shouldered, slender, stout, thin. 
Face.—A round face, a long face. 
He has a pointed chin He has high cheekbones. 
She has a dimple in her chin. She has dimples 
in her cheeks. 
A straight nose, a Roman nose, a turned-up 
nose, a snub nose. 
A small mouth, a big mouth. 
Thick lips; nice, even teeth; gold teeth. I think 
he has false teeth. 
He is clean shaven; he wears a moustache. She 
has bobbed hair. She does her hair low (high). 
Other styles of hair. 
He parts his hair in the middle; on the side; he 
wears his hair pompadour style. 
Complexion.—Her complexion is fair—light hair and 
blue eyes. 
He is dark-complexioned—dark hair and dark 
eyes. 
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She has rosy cheeks; she is pale; she has a good 
color; she does not have much color. 
Bright eyes; dreamy eyes. 

Clothing.—He wears a dark suit ; a light suit; a striped 
suit. 
She is fond of light dresses. 
She dresses very neatly. She always looks neat. 
He looks untidy. 

(Say only important things about clothing Use present 
tense instead of present progressive). 

Characteristics—He is pleasant. He always has a 
smile on his face He likes to joke. 
He is cross He has a scowl on his face. 
He is a polite boy. He has good manners. 
He is obedient. He does what his mother tells 
him. 
He is a rude boy. He is rather impudent. 
He is generous. He always tries to help others. 
He is a selfish boy. 

Occupation —Sometimes tell about occupations. 

Do not let children write about a person’s cloth- 
ing unless the particular clothing is characteristic of 
him. 

Characteristics and mannerisms of a person are 
more important than his clothes. 

“Language Stories and Drills.’’—See notes under 
Third Grade, especially the one regarding the 
change in the order of the exercises. 

If Book II has not been completed during the 
Third Year, this should be done first. Then com- 
mence Book IIT. The stories in this book are longer 
and more difficult. It is important that the teacher 
work first for an understanding of the story, creat- 
ing a mental picture of it, and not so much for a 
memorizing of the language forms. The questions 
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on the story are quite exhaustive, and if the pupils 
can answer them correctly before they have seen the 
printed or written copy of the story, it is 
likely that they understand it. Occasionally, it may 
be necessary to add a few more questions or a few 
outside illustrations. 

The language questions that appear at the bottom 
of nearly every question sheet should be dealt with 
separately as a drill exercise and combined with the 
drill exercise on the reverse side. 

This applies also to the exercises that are at the 
bottom on the reverse side of the sheet that contains 
the story. For conjugations substitute writing 
statements with verbs in the given tense and in the 
given form (whether affirmative, negative or interro- 
gative). 

The stories in the book are all condensations and 
adaptations of well known classics. 


Language Drills—There is no need to review 
formally the drill exercises of the preceding year, 
because the present year’s work constitutes largely 
a review and expansion of the principles taught dur- 
ing the first three years. If it is found necessary to 
add to the reviews that are already in Book III, 
plenty of material can be found in Miss Sweet’s 
‘‘First Lessons in English,’? Book IV (revised 
edition). 

A considerable amount of the drill exercises 
should be based on the mistakes the pupils make in 
their original language. This is frequently over- 
looked, or not sufficiently stressed. 

The subject matter in Miss Upham’s ‘‘What 
People Do’’ should form part of the language work 
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of this year, and the drill exercises and qu:stions at 
the back of the book will supplement the general 
drill work. 

The drill exercises in Croker, Jones and Pratt, 


Book III are as follows: 
Page 

4 Some, not any, none 

8 Reflexive pronouns 


10 There 

12 Somebody, anybody, no- 
body 

16 Prepositions 

20 How? By —ing 


24 Indirect discourse 

28 Which do you like better? 

32 For —ing 

36 Indirect Discourse 

40 To have, to be 

42 To like to, to be fond of, 
to enjoy 

44 Tense drill 

48 Holidays 

52 Indirect object 

56 Finish sentence with 
‘‘when’’ clause 

60 Indirect discourse 

64 Personal Questions 


68 To make shiver, jump, etc. 
To make cross, proud, 


ete. 
72 To lie 


Page 
72 Present participle 
76 To do this (that, so, it) 
80 Asked—what, told—that 
84 So—that 
88 To use 
92 Comparative degree 
96 First principles of ac- 
tive and passive voice 
constructions 
100 Active and passive voice 
104 Indirect discourse 
108 The alphabet 
112 Active and passive voice 
116 Indirect questions 
120 Questions in the active 
and passive voice 
124 Indirect discourse 
128 Except 
131 —enough to 
132 Indirect discourse 
136 When — 
While — 
After — 
Before — 


A few comments on the above exercises follow. 
Many of the exercises are reviews of the principles 


taken up in Book III. 


Reflexive Pronouns.—In preparing for this exer- 
cise, watch for opportunities to bring them in 
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naturally. For instance, if Mary falls and comes in 
crying, tell the class that Mary hurt herself. Later 
on, when it is desired to teach it as a principle, use 
some such occurrence and let Mary write in the Five 
Slates what happened to her. She will probably say, 
‘*‘T hurt me.’’ Show her that when the subject and 
the object (that is, the people in the first column 
and those in the third or fifth column) are the same, 
we write self. Contrast with an action in which 
the object is not the same as the subject, and show 
the difference. 

There.——There is no particular difficulty in this 
exercise. The problem lies in making the pupils use 
the ‘‘there’’ in their original language, and this can 
best be done by watching every opportunity when 
the pupils might have used it and then draw their 
attention to it. 

Later, there is frequently the mistake in which 
pupils omit the adverb of place in sentences such as: 
‘There were many people (there)’’. They mistake 
the expletive ‘‘there’’ for the adverb of place. This 
may be corrected in the following manner: 

Change the following sentences, using ‘‘there is (are), 
there was (were) ”’. 

_ Many people were in the There were many people 


room. in the room. 
Many people were there. There were many people 
there. 


Similarly: There is a mistake (there). 
A mistake is in the sentence. There is a mistake in the 
A mistake is there. sentence. 
There is a mistake there. 
How? By —ing.—This is an important construc- 
tion and the pupils must learn how to use it. There 
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is a great danger to be avoided, however. The 
teacher must make sure that the pupils do not get 
the impression that every ‘‘How?’’ question should 
be or could be answered by ‘‘by —ing.’’ The usual 
reply to a question with ‘‘How?’’ is a simple state- 
ment. 

How did you hurt your knee? I fell downstairs. 

How did Shorty earn money? He sold news- 
papers after school. 

The exercises in the book have, of course, to be 
answered by ‘‘by —ing,’’ but add a great many 
questions with ‘‘How?”’ referring to the pupils’ 
general experience, and have them give their an- 
swers in simple statements, not with ‘‘by —ing,’’ so 
that they learn to sense the meaning of a ‘‘how?’’ 
question, and do not look upon it simply as a 
formula. 

This is very important and has to be kept up dur- 
ing the next three or four years. It is very distress- 
ing to a teacher in a higher grade to have a class 
come to her and try to answer every question with 
‘‘How?’’ by ‘‘by—ing’’. To every question that 
should be answered in this fashion, there are at least 
ten questions that should not be answered that way. 
The pupils must know the construction, but must not 
look upon it as a panacea for answering ‘‘How?’’ 
questions. 

On the whole, it may be preferable to have pupils 
copy questions with ‘‘How?’’ and then give 
simple statements for answers, instead of long an- 
swers with ‘‘by —ing.”’ 

So—that—Make it a rule that pupils may not 
modify an adjective by ‘‘so’’ unless it is followed 
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by a clause with ‘‘that.’’ Of course, we do use ‘‘so’’ 
without the ‘‘that,’’ e.g. ‘‘The day was so beauti- 
ful,’’ but it is difficult for deaf children to sense the 
peculiar idiomatic modification of such a ‘‘so’’ be- 
cause it is largely dependent upon the tone of the 
voice and, consequently, it is safer not to allow it 
at all. Otherwise, they will misuse it in place of 
‘Svery.”’ 

Direct and Indirect Discourse—Continue exer- 
cises as given during the Third Year. See note re- 
garding pronouns. 

The object of the drill in direct and indirect dis- 
course is not to have the pupils take a test in this 
subject, or to give them merely the ability to change 
a direct quotation into an indirect quotation, but to 
give them the feeling of the indirect construction, so 
that they will intuitively differentiate between the 
‘told (asked) to,’’ ‘‘told that,’’ and ‘‘asked if’’ con- 
structions. Unless the pupils begin to use indirect 
quotations in their original language, the teacher 
has not taught the principle properly, no matter how 
well they do in an examination on this particular 
subject. As a matter of fact, from the fourth year 
up, direct quotations should be discouraged alto- 
gether in ordinary composition, with the exception 
when a dialogue is reproduced, or when the answer, 
“‘Yes’”’ or ‘‘No’’ is given. 

Mix up your ‘‘told to,’’ ‘‘told that’’ and ‘‘asked 
if’? constructions, and give the children to under- 
stand clearly that the most important point is that 
they recognize immediately, without any thinking, 
which one of these three constructions they must use. 
The correct tense is the next important point. 
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Indirect Object—lIn accordance with the Five- 
Slate System, our children are first taught ‘‘Miss 
Jones gave a book to me.’’ This is certainly not 
colloquial, and almost borders on being un-English. 
‘Miss Jones gave me a book’’ is what everybody 
says, but because deaf children were taught the other 
form first, it is so difficult to make them use the in- 
direct object. If necessary,—this is a somewhat ex- 
treme measure—taboo the ‘‘to’’ construction alto- 
gether with verbs like ‘‘to give,’’ ‘‘to send,”’’ ete. 

Note:—When the direct object is a pronoun, the 
indirect object construction cannot be used, of 
course; e. g. ‘‘She gave it to me,’’ not ‘‘She gave 
me it.’’ 

Passive Voice——No original work in the passive 
voice can be expected from the pupils this year or 
for one or two years more. 

Drill writing a verb in the boxes in the passive 
voice: 

make,’’ Passive Voice 


PRESENT Past FUTURE 
am made was made shall be made 
is made were made will be made 
are made 
am — made was — made shall — be made 
is — made were — made will — be made 
are — made 


The dash in the lower boxes stands for the subject 
in interrogative forms, and for ‘‘not’’ in negative 
forms. 

The ability to change a sentence from one voice to 
the other is not so important as the sensing of the 
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fact that in the active voice the subject does some- 
thing, and in the passive voice the subject does not 
do anything. In fact, it is not advisable to have the 
pupils change every sentence from one voice to the 
other, because we do not want to give them the im- 
pression that it makes no difference which way a 
certain thought is expressed. There usually is a 
difference. The passive voice is used principally 
when the agent is unknown,or of no importance. 
This point will be brought out in a later year. 

When——. Note that in the first exercise, on page 
56 of the textbook, the past tense is the only tense 
used. The ‘‘when’’ clause is treated as if it were a 
time phrase. 

The last exercise, on page 136, may be omitted, 
especially the construction ‘‘when — present, 
— present.”’ 

A complete discussion of the ‘‘when’’ construc- 
tions will be taken up in a later year. 

Comparison.—Continue work of the Third Year. 

Questions.—See remarks on this point for the 
Third Grade. 

A (an); The—There is probably no one little point 
that gives deaf children so much trouble as the use 
of the definite and indefinite articles. 


In connected language, a story, or any other piece 
of composition, give the rule that the first time any- 
thing is mentioned the indefinite article is used, but 
that it is referred to after that by the definite 
article. In other words, the first time, ‘‘a,’’ and 
then, ‘‘the—the—the—the.’’ (This rule is, of 
course, not infallible, but it holds good in more than 
90 per cent of cases.) 
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Teach also that substances like water, iron, wood, 
ete., are used without the article. 

Important: The plural of the indefinite article is 
the omission of the article. 


Singular Plural 
the boy the boys 
a boy boys 
a street streets 


Value of Drill Work—There is absolutely no 
value in drill work unless it helps the child to ex- 
press himself more correctly in language. Drill 
work is not taught for its own sake, but only so that 
the pupil may apply the principles in his own 
original language. No principle, therefore, can be 
considered taught until the pupil uses it outside the 
drill work. 


Make pupils responsible for principles taught. 
Don’t be willing calmly to correct the same mistakes 
over and over again, but create the impression that 
after a certain mistake has been corrected once or 
twice, you will not correct it any more. Just indi- 
cate the sentence in which such a mistake has been 
made, and make the pupil correct it himself. Have 
him rewrite every sentence that contains a mistake 
he has no business to make. 


Be definite, so that the pupil knows exactly what 
you want and what you do not want, what you expect 
him to know, and what your standards are. 


Geography.—No textbook used. Manuscript les- 
sons only. Examples given below. 


Counties of New Jersey and important cities. 
Trenton—Review. 
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Newark—Location ; largest city in New Jersey; several 
railroads; distance from Trenton; manufacture of leather 
and celluloid articles; iron works; machines, etc. 

Jersey City—Location; distance from Trenton; rail- 
roads; ferry and tunnels to New York; sugar refining ; iron 
works, ete. 

Camden—Loeation; ferry to Philadelphia; railroad 
center; iron works. 

Atlantic City—Location; distance from Trenton; how 
reached; board walk; beach; famous summer resort. 

New Brunswick—on Raritan Canal; Rutgers College. 

Elizabeth—Location ; Singer Sewing machines. 

Bordentown—Loeation; Boys’ Military School; School 
for Colored Boys. 

Hoboken—Location; docks; steamships from Europe. 

Montclair—Beautiful homes. 

Orange, East Orange, West Orange, South Orange— 
Beautiful homes; people work in New York. 

Passaic—Woolen goods; cotton cloths. 

Paterson—Silk mills. 

Princeton—Princeton University. 

Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove—Summer 
resorts. 

Other places: Perth Amboy, Lambertville, Rahway, 
Plainfield, Hackensack. 


The United States.— 
Boundaries—Distance from coast to coast. 
Surface—the Rocky Mountains; the Alleghany 

Mountains; the Appalachians; the Mississippi 
valley. 

Rivers—the Mississippi; the Missouri; the Ohio; the 
Hudson; the Delaware; the Potomac; the 
Columbia; the Colorado. 

The Great Lakes—Niagara Falls. 

Climate and soil. 

Topics: 

Grains—Wheat; oats; corn; flour mills in St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. 
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Cotton—Where grown; raw cotton; etc. 

Tobacco—Eastern part of the United States (Vir- 
ginia) ; also Porto Rico and Philippines; how 
made into cigars, cigarettes and smoking 
tobacco. 

Fruits—In cooler regions: Apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes; in warmer sections (Florida and Cali- 
fornia): Oranges, lemons, grape fruit. 

Sugar—Sugar cane in Louisiana; raw sugar; sugar 
refineries. 

Lumber—Large forests in eastern half; along the 
Pacific coast and Alaska. Pine, spruce, cedar, 
oak, ash, maple, chestnut, walnut. 

Animals—Domestic: dogs, cats, horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, barnyard fowls. Wild: deer, bears, 
wolves, foxes. Fish: cod, mackerel, halibut, sal- 
mon. Shellfish: oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters. 

Minerals: Gold and silver, precious metals; use; where 
found; goldfields in Alaska. 

Iron—Most useful metal; iron mines; articles 
manufactured of iron and steel. 

Coal—One of the most valuable minerals. Topic 
on coal mine. Hard and soft coal. 

Oil fields—in Arizona and Mexico; oil wells 

Review large cities taken up in the Third Year 
and add others. 

A few simple lessons on North America (Canada, 
Mexico). 

Use the globe freely so pupils will become fa- 
miliar with the distribution of continents and oceans, 
and absorb certain information. Also use maps 
freely. No verbal definitions of geographical terms, 
however, are required. Let the pupils see what a 
peninsula and a strait are, but do not ask them to 
memorize verbal definitions. We want clear mental 
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pictures, and it will be easy to put labels on these 
mental pictures later on. 

History—Two days a week instead of Geography. 

No textbooks used this year. 

Manuscript lessons on the following: 

Columbus 

The Pilgrims 

The First Thanksgiving 

The Indians 

Lincoln 

Washington 

Franklin 

William Penn 

Pocahontas and John Smith 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
and perhaps a few more. Teach most of the biog- 
raphies in connection with holidays. Use as many 
illustrations as you can find. Beware of memorizing 
without an understanding. 

Reading.—Complete chart stories if this has not 
already been done. Have class read a few Second 
Readers. 

TOBIAS BRILL, 
Principal in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


{To be continued] 
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Minnesota School—The twenty-third biennial report of 
this school, covering the period ending June 30, 1924, 
presents to the state board of control a resumé of the 
progress achieved and of the needs that must be met in 
order to keep the school on a high plane of efficiency. The 
first half of the two-year period marked the last year 
of the late Dr. James N. Tate as head of the school, and 
the report fittingly and feelingly pays tribute to his name. 

Supt. E. A. Stevenson, taking his cue from the fact that 
all too frequently there appear cases of greatly belated 
entrance to school, when the most impressionable years have 
been passed, pleads forcefully for legislative action that 
will make it obligatory of physicians in the state to report 
every case of deafness within their practice to the board 
of health, which office in turn will report the case to the 
school for the deaf. 

As a further aid in the process of extending the benefits 
of education to all eligible deaf children of the state, the 
report also asks for the appointment of a specially trained 
state field agent. Among other recommendations earnestly 
pressed upon the state board of control are: 1. a greatly 
needed increase in the scale of teachers’ salaries; 2. the 
addition to the staff of two special teachers, one to devote 
her time to the correction and improvement of speech of 
all children above the fifth grade, and the other to take 
charge of rhythm work and auricular training; 3. provision 
for the completion of the New Service Building to the 
amount of $60,000; 4. need of a combined gymnasium and 
trade building; 5. improvement in the equipment of the 
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domestic arts department; 6. completion of remodeling in 
the dormitories, and alterations to provide a contagious 
hospital; 7. a new barn and dairy; and 8. the installation 
of two additional typesetting machines for the print shop. 


As this goes to press, word comes as to how the legislature dealt 
with these recommendations. In a spirit of general economy, the 
total appropriations for state institutions experienced a reduction 
of $2,000,000, yet the school for the deaf in particular fared well. 
Although a request for an increase in the funds allotted for repairs 
was not granted, the new appropriations make allowance for a new 
industrial building, for improving the grounds, and for playground, 
trade and school equipment, funds that had never been available 
before. Herewith are listed the new appropriations for the respec- 
tive halves of the coming biennial period: 


$ 1,000 $ 1,000 

10,000 

Furniture and Equipment ----.~.-...-..-.. 1,500 1,500 
Playground Equipment -~--.-.------------ 500 

115,000 119,000 


New Jersey School.—At the session just adjourned, the 
legislature granted an appropriation for the erection of a 
large girls’ dormitory which will complete the plant of 
the school, except for a Hospital Building. The new 
Primary Department was opened a year and a half ago; 
the cottage for the larger boys is under construction; and 
work has been commenced on the new school and adminis- 
tration building, which includes a dining room and kitchen 
at one end and an auditorium and gymnasium at the other 
end, and an industrial building. It is expected that all 
the new buildings will be ready for occupation by the fall 
of 1926, when the whole school will move out to its new 
quarters, 


Oregon School—Under date of October 15, 1924, the 
superintendent submitted to the state board of control the 
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September 30, 1924. As the result of the efforts of 
county nurses there has been marked improvement in 
locating children who should be attending the school for 
the deaf. The natural growth of the school is further 
reflected in the figures for attendance during the two- 
year period. The total enrollment was 160 as compared 
with 141 for the preceding biennial period, the average 
attendance being 121.357 as against 101.52 for the pre- 
ceding period. However, Superintendent McIntire stresses 
forcibly the fact that under the handicap of present 
cramped conditions the school will be unable to keep pace 
with natural expansion A new primary building, which 
would separate the younger from the older children, is 
urgently requested. The fulfillment of this request, in 
addition to affording the much desired relief, would be in 
keeping with present-day tendency in the education of the 
deaf. 

As a matter of fundamental economy the report pleads 
for a substantial increase in the salaries of the teachers 
of the school. 

In a review of the activities of the industrial departments, 
a number of necessary improvements are recommended 
for the increase of their efficiency. These suggest the ad- 
dition of a shoemaking department with modern equip- 
ment, the purchase of another linotype machine for the 
print shop, new equipment for the cabinet shop, and a 
hemstitching machine for the girls. 


St. Joseph’s Institute (New York)—According to the 
forty-eighth annual report of the board of trustees of this 
school, covering the work of the year 1924, there seems 
to be a tendency, even though the enrollment is not so 
large now as it was previous to the war, for parents to 
permit their children to remain through the entire school 
course. The report also points to a more favorable financial 
condition under which the school operates, particularly in 
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the per capita arrangement, whereby other funds are re- 
leased for use in making necessary improvements, one of 
which was the installation of a new six-inch water main 
from the street to the trades building, a distance of over 
500 feet, thus insuring an abundance of water for all of 
the buildings. 

Although there is space enough on the grounds of the 
school for outdoor activity, there has been a desire for a 
gymnasium building As no funds for this purpose have 
been available, the older boys, under the direction of the 
carpentry shop, dismantled a number of sheds formerly 
used for cows and have used the material to put up a very 
creditable structure that will serve the purpose well. 

In the literary department a new course of study has 
been arranged that it is hoped will eventually result in 
better grading and more intensive work An attempt has 
also been made to re-grade the work of the industrial 
department, where the most popular subjects are printing, 
woodworking, and commercial art for the boys, and domes- 
tie science for the girls. 


An item of interest is the formation recently of the St. 
Joseph’s Auxiliary, an association of women prominent 
in social and educational fields, devoted to the betterment 
of the school in all phases of its work This society has 
already rendered substantial assistance. 

The splendidly built structure that houses the girls’ 
department is a model of its kind among schools for the 
deaf in this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


International Conference at lLondon—As_ already 
announced in the last number of the Annals, the dates set 
for the International Conference on the Education of the 
Deaf in London are July 20 to 25, 1925. The sessions 
will be held on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
from 9:30 to 11:30 A. M., and from 2 to 4 P. M. On 
Wednesday, July 22nd, the Conference will meet at the 
Royal Schools for the Deaf, Margate, and in addition to a 
regular session there will be an inspection of the schools 
and workshops, babies’ homes, ete. In the afternoon, 
the delegates will participate in the school’s annual féte. 
Social and educational visits will also be paid to the 
London County Council Residential Schools at Anerly, 
and Oak Lodge, as well as to the Deaf and Dumb Jews’ 
Home at Wandsworth. There will be opportunity also 
to visit the special school for blind-deaf and mentally and 
physically afflicted deaf children at ‘‘Rayners’’, Penn. 

A prominent part in the program has been assigned to 
American educators of the deaf. Dr. Percival Hall, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, will deliver a paper on ‘‘The 
Higher Education of the Deaf’’; Dr Max A. Goldstein, 
director of the Central Institute, will address another 
session on ‘‘Development of Residual Hearing,’’ and 
Supt. A. E. Pope, of the New Jersey School, will lead the 
discussion, at another meeting, with a paper on ‘‘Voca- 
tional Training for the Deaf.’’ 

A guide to the Conference and the exhibition of work 
will be published later; this will include a complete list 
of the papers to be read, speakers, demonstration classes, 
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and a catalogue of the exhibits. Particulars regarding 
hotel accommodation, boarding houses and private apart- 
ments will also be issued in this guide. Visitors from 
overseas who intend to be present at the Conference aré 
requested to give early notice of their intention to the 
secretary, Mr. F. G. Barnes, ‘‘ Rayners,’’ Penn, Bucks. 
They should also state whether they wish tickets to be re- 
served for them for the following functions: 
Monday—Reception by Lady Lawrence at County Hall. 
Tuesday—Motor trip to the schools at Anerly, Oak 
Lodge, ete., fare about 4s. 
Wednesday—Visit to the Margate School. Fare about 5s. 
Thursday—Motor trip to the Special School for Deaf 
Children, Penn, Bucks. Fare about 6s. 
Friday—Conference Dinner and Dance at the Victoria 
Hotel. Tickets 12s, 6d. 


A New Method of ‘‘ Restoring’’ Hearing.—Many are the 
theories growing out of recent radio development that aim 
at a solution of the problem of defective hearing One of 
the most attractive of these appears in an account in 
Popular Radio, April, 1925, of experiments conducted by 
Dr. Byron E. Eldred on ‘‘How a Loudspeaker Device 
Brings Hearing to the Deaf.’’ On one occasion, while rid- 
ing in a closed automobile with a deaf friend, Dr. Eldred 
noted that his companion could discern a whisper in con- 
versation, and that under certain noise conditions the lat- 
ter’s hearing became practically normal. Dr. Eldred con- 
cluded that this effect was produced by an air wave vibra- 
tion that ordinarily was either above or below the range of 
normal hearing. 

Upon subsequent experimentation, it was found that such 
a wave, if properly sustained and if of the suitable fre- 
quency and amplitude, could sensitize the ears of one with 
defective hearing so that sounds otherwise unheard were 
clearly received. An interesting outcome in many cases 
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was that the relief obtained by this so-called sensitizing 
wave held over as an after-effect, lasting in one case of pro- 
found deafness as much as 48 hours. 

The nature of this air-wave method, by which air vibra- 
tions of a special type are generated, is made clear by the 
following tests in which two hard-of-hearing persons were 
placed before a phonograph producing a record of a talk 
on an opera. 

After allowing the subjects to become thoroughly familiar with 
the record, and to seat themselves in front of the phonograph at 
distances which they determined as the maximum for distinguish- 
ing the words clearly, measurement showed these respective dis- 
tances as 514 and 6 feet. 

The chairs were then removed 6 inches farther and both people 
reported that no words were intelligible. 

The wave wag then turned on and clear reception of sound 
was immediately experienced by the two deaf subjects of the 
test. The two persons were then asked to move away from the 
phonograph to distances at which they could again just distin- 
guish the sounds clearly. The result was that they moved to the 
end of the room which was 20 feet long. 

The greater distance at which the subjects demonstrated recep- 
tion ability shows more than a thousand per cent increased audi- 
tion for this particular given volume of sound. Such a test affords 
an accurate measure because sound; waves decrease in inverse 
proportion to the square of the distance. 

The device that generates the effective sound waves seems 
to be a special form of loudspeaker with a cone-shaped dia- 
phragm, creating electro-magnetically the vibrations that 
stimulate the ear mechanism. 

An analysis of the effect produced upon the hearing ap- 
paratus is detailed in this wise: 

It is certain that, unlike any method heretofore proposed, the 
sensitizing wave does not in any degree increase the amplitude 
or force of the communication upon the drumskin, but it rather 
accepts what is naturally received, and conditions the ear mech- 
anism for more efficient delivery of these vibrations to the delicate 
inner ear organs, which may be likened to the radio detector. 

A peculiar unexplained condition of hearing in deaf persons 
has long been recognized but not satisfactorily explained. In 
fact, many aurists have recently endeavored to set aside the idea 
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of this condition by refusing to admit its existence as a fact. 
This condition is designated by the name ‘‘paracusis,’’ a term that 
has been accepted to describe the ability of certain deaf persons 
to hear while surrounded by noise or vibrating conditions, such 
for example, as when they are riding in a train or in an automo- 
bile. Any person with defective hearing who experiences this 
sensation may be confident of relief by a suitably adjusted sensi- 
tizing wave. 

In making a study of the condition that is called paracusis, I 
have yet to learn of a case where increased hearing ability per- 
sisted after the person affected was removed from the influence. 
Although my studies point convincingly to the conclusion that 
the sensitizing wave functions similarly to the vibrations of the 
train and motor, I can only surmise that the quality of the sensitiz- 
ing wave is responsible for the ‘‘carry-over’’ effect. 


Death of Mother Columba.—In the death of Mother 
Mary Columba Dwyer, on March 23, 1924, Australia lost one 
of its greatest personalities. For 37 years Mother Columba 
was connected with the Waratah Institution in New South 
Wales, during the last 25 of which she held the position of 
Superioress. Her life was a chronicle of the devotion of 
mind, heart and hands to the task of educating the deaf. 
This truly eminent daughter of Australia was born at 
Albury, N. S. W., and of her 63 years of life, 40 were spent 
as a member of the Dominican Order of Nuns. During her 
long period of active service, Mother Columba instructed 
many other sisters of this order in the art of teaching the 
deaf. She was a woman of unique personality and charm 
of manner, counting among her friends those of all classes 
and creeds and to this her great success in the work so 
dear to her was in a large measure due. 


Mr. Barth on the St. Louis Board of Education—Mr. 
Emil J. Barth, for the last few years president of Gallau- 
det School Patrons’ Association, and who has a son attend- 
ing that school, was recently elected for a full term of six 
years as a member of the St. Louis Board of Education. 
For several years Mr. Barth has been active in his efforts 
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to have a new school building for Gallaudet and a sum for 
that purpose has been set aside with excellent prospects 
for the erection of the building at an early date. Mr. Barth 
is well informed and deeply interested in matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare and education of the deaf and as a 
member of the Board of Education he will be in a better 
position to continue the fine service to the deaf which he 
has rendered in the past. 


The Deaf and the Auto—Thanks to the efforts of Mr. W. 

W. Beadell, of Arlington, N. J., and a special committee 
of the National Association of the Deaf of which he is 
chairman, the following amendment commencing with the 
words ‘‘provided, however’’ to the law relating to the 
granting of licenses for drivers of motor vehicles, has been 
passed by the legislature of the state of New Jersey and 
approved by the governor. 
----the said Commissioner of Motor Vehicles may, in his discretion, 
refuse to grant a license to drive motor vehicles to any person who 
shall, in the estimation of said Commissioner, be an improper person 
to be granted such a license, provided, however, that no physical 
defect of the applicant shall debar him or her from receiving such a 
license unless it can be shown by common experience that such defect 
incapacitates him or her from safely operating a motor vehicle. 

The purpose of the amendment is to make ‘‘common 
experience’’ a test in granting or refusing licenses to 
operate motor vehicles. In the case of a commissioner who 
is prejudiced against deaf drivers, the burden of proof, 
consisting of the citation of actual experiences, not opin- 
ions, to show that deafness is a disqualification for driving 
motor vehicles, would fall on the commissioner if he re- 
fused to license applicants on account of deafness. There 
has not been sufficient time yet to test the practical results 
of the new law. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 
Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 
1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN DuTTON WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
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home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
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These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by Caroting Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
All five books now on sale. 
A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpirH M. RIcHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HamMmMonD. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORY READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. 
Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. Ke.toae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E, Crane, B.A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 
By J. EveLyN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 
By Grace M. Brartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 
By CATHERINE DuNN and Mary F. Gruxinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Publie Schools, assisted by Ametia DeMorrs, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ¥OR THE DEAF, West HagrrorD, Conn. 
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